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What Others Say Of 


4 ICKS’S. CHAMPION Published February, 1912 
- SPELLER : High SchoolEnglish 


= “The advancement of our pupils in spelling has never Book Two 
im so rapid as under the course as given by Mr. Hicks.”’ 

= The best spelling book I ever bad in my school.” 

= "We are delighted with the results obtained with By A. R. BRUBACHER, Ph, D., Superintendent of 


icks s Champion Speller. At our recent mid-year exam- Sc hcols, Schenectady, N. Y., and Dorothy Snyder, 
tions we had not a single failure in eleven classes.” 


“For conciseness, practicability; for intensive study, Head of the English Det moat of the Schepacs 
‘and arrangement of lessons it has no equal.” tady High School. 375 pages, 12 mo. 
“For pure ‘unfrilled’ spelling and for an efficient systenr Cloth, $1.00. 
ili in it I have seen nothing that will beat Hicks.” 


fou couldn't have back our Hicks Spellers for three This book deals with the more advanced work in gram- 
their cost. We have brought home the prize in 


: = , rhetoric, composition, and literary study. The vol- 
th of the spelling contest th t th hools. ar a; sa <r 
as icks's Chceston, Spoiler ig bsipiog oe ye get better ume emphasizes composition as self-expression and serves 


ats in spelling.” as a guide to a discriminating taste for good literature, 
tis sane and workable.” 


by much reading and discussion regarding the material 
‘My twelve teachers are highly pleased with the gen- ; , : 
plan of the book and say that the teaching of spell- read. The appendix furnishes a topical review of gram- 
ith Hicks’s book is a delight.” mar. The book covers the work in the Third and Fourth 
ar in advance of any other book I have ever used years of the High School. 


peth @s to material and arrangement. I can recommend 
most heartily.” 


| Further Information on Request Charles E, Mer rill Co, 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books 








Cincinnati Chicago 


Have you and your friends read that STUDY IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY— 
JUKES EDWARDS 


By A. E. Winship, LL. D. 
Cloth, 50 Cents. R.L. Myers Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ~- 


‘If You Want a Thing to Appear in Your National Life 
Place It in Your School System’’ 


DIXON’S Gramm: PENCILS 


Are a part of the school system of all prominent cities and towns in the United States. 

There are schools that have used them for thirty years in spite of strong competition, and these 
schools stand at the head of their profession. Won't you follow their example? The use of the 
Dixon Pencils may lead to a higher degree of scholarship in the schools under your charge. 


On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples wil! be sent to any who are inter- 
ested in the use of good meteriais in their echools. 
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GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. 


A train modem in every respect and catering 


to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 
A line of easy grades and scenic features, 
Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 








Disaster Greater Than the 
Titanic 


On April 14 the Titanic collided with an iceberg and 
carried over 1500 souls to death. The whole country 
is aroused, thousands of pages have been given to 
the accident in the press, the President and Congress 
talk of putting into effect new laws looking toward 
greater safety for passengers on ocean-going vessels, 
and the public is wildly anxious for these laws. 
Every day inthe year preventable diseases in the 
United States carry 1640 souls to the grave. It is 
impossible to get a national department of health. 
It is often impossible for health officers to get the 
simplest measures looking toward the prevention of 
these diseases into operation. Why should we not 
educate the people until they will be aroused by the 
appaliing slaughter from unnecessary diseases as 
they would be by the daily sinking of an ocean liner? 
Some books that will teach the children and all the 
people the simple principles underlying germ dis- 
eases and how to fight them are the following :— 
List Price 
Ritchie-Caldwell: Primer of Hygiene - 40c 
Ritchie: Primer of Sanitation - - - 50c 
Ritchie: Human Physiology - - - 80c 
Tuttle: Principles of Public Health - 50c 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Manila 








Personally Conducted Tour 
to Beautiful Nova Scotia 





‘SEASON of 1912 





{ July 19-August 9 | 















Would you not like to make a short ‘‘foreign tour’ this summer, to a country where there is no 
extreme heat, no rush and hurry, and where it rests one just to look upon the splendid ocean 
scenery and breathe in the life-giving ozone ? 

In several past years I have arranged tours to the Land of Evangeline, always getting nice, 
refined people. To enjoy the comradeship of travel with such people is well worth while. I 
can furnish the highest testimonials as to my methods. 

This year two new and especially attractive features may be added to the usual tour. First, a 
week of rest and inspiration at the COLONIAL ARMS, a high-class hotel, new and thoroughly 
up-to-date, located at a high point on the shores of the Annapolis Basin, near Digby. The 
situation is unsurpassed in North America for healthfulness and beauty of sea scenery. 

Second, a journey down the ‘‘South Shore,’’ over the Halifax and South-Western Railway, 
which runs for two hundred and fifty miles along the coast of the open Atlantic, through a new 
and hitherto little-visited section of the country. We shall break this part of the journey by a 
visit of three days at Lockeport, an interesting Nova Scotia fishing village. 

While at Digby a pleasant side-trip can be arranged at small expense, across the Bay of Fundy 
to St. John, N. B., with a day up the St. John River, called ‘‘the Rhine of North America.’’ 
The price of this attractive tour of THREE WEEKS, including every necessary expense for 
travel, food, hotels, staterooms, transfers of passengers and baggage, and expert guidance, will 
be only $75. Everything will be first-class. I have personally visited all the places mentioned 
and know that this tour offers the opportunity for an exceptionally healthful, interesting and 
instructive vacation. 

Will you not join the party? Please tell your friends about it. 


Address, Frank H. Palmer, 
Editor “EDUCATION,” 
120 Boylston St.,' Boston. 
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SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN SEX HYGIENE 


CHARLES w. 


ELIOT 


President Emeritus of Harvard College 


{Read before the Congress of the American School Hygiene Association, New York city. 


Reprinted by 


request of many.] 


In order to make head against the horrible 
evils which accompany men’s profligacy and 
women’s prostitution, and to prevent the moral 
and physical disasters which result from young 
men’s and young women’s ignorance about the 
natural processes of reproduction in the human 
species and about the laws of health in those proc- 
esses, it is indispensable that systematic instruc- 
tion should be given to all young children and 
young people in the processes of reproduction 
and growth in plants and animals, in the genera! 
rules of hygiene, in the natural, wholesome 
processes of reproduction in the human species, 
and at last in the diseases and social disorders 
which follow violations of nature’s laws concern- 
ing the relations of the sexes. The bitter experi- 
ence of the Christian world in regard to the 
venereal diseases and their consequences demon- 
strated this proposition. 

POLICY OF SILENCE A FAILURE. 

Wherever anyone undertakes to discuss this 
subject in public, he is met by two adverse opin- 
ions which are firmly held by multitudes of well- 
meaning people. The first is the opinion that 
these are unclean subjects, about which the less 
said the better. This is the policy of silence con- 
cerning all sexual relations and processes, natural 
or unnatural, rightful or sinful, which has pre- 
vailed for centuries in both barbarous and civi- 
lized countries. There is but one thing to be said 
about this policy of silence, namely, that it has 
failed, everywhere and always. It has not_pre- 
vented the spread and increase of sexual wrong- 
doing and of the horrible resultant diseases, deg- 
radations, and destructions. For the preven- 
tion and eradication of any great social or gov- 
ernmental wrong, publicity, discussion, and the 
awakening of a righteous public sentiment in the 
great mass of the people concerned have always 
been, and always must be, necessary. 


PARENTS AS INSTRUCTORS. 

The second adverse opinion is that the neces- 
sary instruction on these subjects should be given 
to children and young persons by their parents 
and by them alone. This opinion is sound to 
this extent, that in cultivated and refined families, 
in which the parents possess sufficient knowledge 
of the whole subject, the needed instruction will 
best come to the children through the mother and 
the father, beginning at a tender age. All chil- 
dren ask questions on this subject. Their curi- 
Osity is roused early, and is usually very pointedly 
expressed. The asking of questions should in- 
variably be the mother’s precious opportunity to 


describe to the child, with delicacy and reserve, 
but truthfully, the mother’s part in the production 
of the human infant. By so doing, the mother 
will establish a new bond. between herself and 
child, and will acquire a strong claim on its abid- 
ing affection. Every father competent for the 
task should see that his boys understand the 
natural and wholesome process of reproduction, 
and the great physical dangers which accompany 
violations of the moral law in this respect. He 
should see that they know that continence is ab- 
solutely healthy, and, indeed, is indispensable. to 
the highest attainment in bodily strength and en- 
durance. He should make sure that his boys un- 
derstand what honor requires of a man in his re- 
lation to women, and that chastity is just as ad- 
mirable and feasible in a man as in a woman, and 
just as necessary for the protection of family life 
and the eradication of the very worst evils which 
now degrade and poison civilized society. ‘It is’ 
quite true that all this instruction will come best, 
whenever possible; from loving fathers -and 
mothers to their own offspring; because it will 
then be givén intimately, privately, and with 
tenderness and purity. 

Inasmuch, however, as the great majority of 
patents do not row possess the necessary knowl- 
edge, or the faculty of expression necessary for 
imparting it, and there are many families that 
have lost father, mother; or both, society must for 
the present rely in the main on the schools to give 
this instruction, which is, indeed, indispensable 
for the salvation of civilization. 


SCHOOL CAN TEACH NATURE’S SEX LAWS. 


It is, however, a very serious problem, how to 
give the needed instruction in sex-hygiene in all 
the schools, public, private, and endowed... No 
one is competent to-day to lay down a fixed and 
final program. _ The programs for this subject 
must be experimental or tentative for many years 
to come. All that can be done at present is to 
indicate the general lines of the promising ex- 
periments on this difficult subject. Innumerable 
experimenters must in time work out the details 
with insight, patience, and skill. . The general 
lines, may, however, be laid down with a reason- 
able degree of confidence. They are as fol- 
lows:— 

1. It is through the ample and prolonged 
teaching of natural history that the necessary 
knowledge is to be conveyed to the children, be- 
ginning at tender years with the teaching of bot- 
any, and going on to the elements of zoology, 
both subjects being taught in the most concrete 
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manner possiffle with’ inesgant illustrations ‘in- 
doors and ‘out-of-doors, not during the whole 
school year, but at those seasons when adequate 
illustrations and demonstrations are most feasible 
ahd convenient. This instruction should be -as- 
sociated: in -all-schools with the teaching of pure 
and applied geography, and in rural schools, with 
the teaching of agriculture: 

2. Throughout this long course of natural 
history instruction demonstrations of the various 
modes of transmitting life should frequently oc- 
cur, the transmission of life being the highest and 
ultimate bodily function of every plant and every 
animal, including man. There is a great body of 
fresh knowledge on this subject waiting to be 
given to children and youth, all of it capable of 
demonstration through the senses, aided or un- 
aided, and all supplying admirable training for 
eye and hand. Thus, all the various processes of 
reproducing plant-life by the division of a cell, 
by the creation of new independent cells, by the 
shooting or rooting of some part of a plant to 
create an independent plant, as by bulbs, tubers, 
or even parts of a stalk or leaf, by the union of 
two cells, or the fertilization of one cell by an- 
other cell,—all these processes can be made in- 
tensely interesting to a child; and such instruc- 
tion can be spread through several years at ap- 
propriate seasons without ever leaving the vege- 
table kingdom. In flowering plants the fertiliza- 
tion of the embryo-sac by pollen may be illus- 
trated in operations which the children them- 
selves can perform. The carrying of pollen from 
one flower to another by insects or by the wind 
emphasizes the general fact that plants are fixed 
while animals have motion. The bi-sexual struc- 
ture of plants is in itself a fascinating subject of 
study for children and youth; and through it all 
runs the thought that nature provides elaborately 
and beautifully for the precious transmission of 
life. In later years of the school course the di- 
verse methods of reproduction in animals will af- 
ford a long course of instruction, involving the 
structure and function of many different sorts of 
animals, and of many different kinds of reproduc- 
tive organs. The innumerable devices for effect- 
ing fecundation and for feeding the embryo, and 
the various arrangements for feeding the young 
and bringing up families, afford an endless variety 
of interesting subjects for observation and dis- 
cussion. The nesting habits of birds and thejr 
care of offspring are highly instructive and easy 
to exhibit. Here again the main object of study 
should be infinite variety and elaboration of na- 
ture’s processes for the transmission of life. 
These subjects, if properly taught with collecting 
box, scalpel, microscope, and paper and pencil, 
are just as pure and innocent for children under 
thirteen as chemistry and physics are. There is 
nothing sensual or unclean about them, nothing 
which does not teil of order, purpose, inventive- 
ness, adaptation, co-operation, and achievement. 
Through much of the botanical instruction and 
more of the zoological runs the thought that the 
transmission of life requires two individuals of 
different quality. Children should be made thor- 
oughly acquainted with this principle before any 
sexual emotions begin to stir in them. 
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3. If strong foundations have been laid 
through these botanical and zoological studies be- 
fore the age of puberty, it will not be difficilt to 
take up in secpndary schools the study of the nor- 
mal! functions of the human body in health, of the 
perturbations caused by some of théscommon dis- 
eases, of the sources or causes of disease, includ- 
ing the recognized contagions and the modes of 
infection, of the means of resisting disease and 
producing immunity, and finally of the functions 
of government in regard to preventive medicine 
and the means of promoting the public health. 

Among the contagions which ought to be de- 
scribed and illustrated should be included the con- 
tagions of syphilis and gonorrhea, from which 
proceed some of the most horrible evils which 
afflict modern society, evils not fully known ex- 
cept to physicians, and by many ordinary people, 
particularly women, quite unsuspected. All 
young men and women should be well informed 
on these subjects before they leave their sec- 
ondary schools; but from the time of entrance 
to secondary schools all such instruction should 
be given separately to girls by women and to 
boys by men. 

Since the great majority of American children 
never enter the secondary schools, the general 
rules concerning cleanliness, diet, fresh air, and 
the elementary facts. on sex-hygiene should be 
stated concisely and frankly to all children just 


before they reach the age-limit of compulsory 
education. 


EMPHASIZE BODILY AND MENTAL PURITY. 


* 4, All schools should teach explicitly in due 
season those elements of good manners and cus- 
toms which have to do with health and the pres- 
ervation of bodily and mental purity. They 
should teach habitual cleanliness of the body and 
particularly of the hands and face, point out the 
importance of this cleanliness as regards clothes, 
furniture, and utensils, and the reasons for keep- 
ing the dwelling free from dust, dirt, insects, and 
vermin. They should show the reasons for 
avoiding contact with, or close approach to, per- 
sons who are unclean or who are suffering from 
colds, sores, coughs, fevers, or any other illness. 
They should point out the dangers of losing self- 
control through the use, even the rare use of al- 
cohol or of drugs which take strong effect on the 
nervous system. They should discountenance 
rough or boisterous play between boys and girls 
or young men and young women, and teach each 
sex to avoid, in general, bodily contact with per- 
sons of the opposite sex. Delicacy and reserve 
are parts of good manners; but they are also 
highly protective qualities. On the other hand, 
a coarse familiarity between the sexes is not only 
bad manners, but a real provocation to wrong 
doing, particularly when it is accompanied by an 
ignorance which leaves young people without 
protection against the love of excitement and 
reckless adventure. All these are elements of 
good manners and right habits which should be 
universally taught in the schools of a democracy 
to promote morality as well as courtesy. Some 
of them, but rarely all, are taught in many good 
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homes, but for the great mass of the people the 
public schools inculcate them by direct teaching, 
and by the indirect influence of good example. 
To a high degree, good manners spring from and 
express morals. Such instruction would natur- 
ally be associated with the teaching of natural his- 
tory and general hygiene. 

Finally, all young people should have been 
taught in home, school, and Sunday school, before 
they are liable to fall into sexual sins, that chas- 
tity in men is just as necessary as chastity in 
women for the security, honor, and happiness of 
family life, that continence is absolutely healthy 
for both sexes, that men’s profligacy is the cause 
or source of women’s prostitution with 
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all its 


awiul consequences to the guilty 
parties and to the innocent human. beings 
who are infected by. the guilty, and that 
the most precious joys and most durable 
satisfactions of life are put at fearful risk 
by sexual immorality, Does any one protest 


that this educational process will abolish inno- 
cence in young manhood. and womanhood and 
make matter of common talk the tenderest and 
most intimate concerns in human life, let him 
consider, that virtue, not innocence, is manifestly 
God’s object and end for humanity, and that the 
only alternative for education in sex-hygiene is 
the prolongation of the present awful wrongs and 
woes in the very vitals of civilization. 
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Blow softest notes, ye bugles, 
De drums, keep solemn time, 
To a great nation’s beart beats, 
Strong pulsing in its prime, 
His balting on its marching 
It bows the reverent bead, 
To pay its mead of bonor 
To our immortal dead! 
—Mrs. E. P. Wood. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Texas is known the world over for its vastness. 
We have all learned in our school days how many 
times Rhode Island, Massachusetts, or all New 
England could be put into Texas,—that_ really 
means little—but every time I cross the state 
lengthwise its vastness becomes real. On a fast 
train—the famous Sunset express of the Southern 
Pacific system—I left El Paso at 9 p. m. on Fri- 
day, and, if the train had been on time, as it was 
not, I should not have reached Beaumont till 
Sunday afternoon, a longer ride than from Bos- 
ton to Omaha. 

Traveling does open one’s eyes continually to 
the vastness of this great land of ours. 

San Antonio is easily the largest city in Texas, 
with 100,000 and more; Dallas is a close second, 
being not more than 5,000 behind in the race, 
which is close always. Then follow Houston and 
Fort Worth; which are sharp rivals for leader- 
ship in population. El Paso threatens to give 
them a lively race by 1920 if she maintains the 
pace of the last ten years. Galveston and Austin, 
though widely famed, one for her shipping and 
the other for her educational leadership, are not 
likely to disturb the Big Five as to population. 

Houston, which I know best, has a delightful 
and thrifty country all about. There are rude 
and crude areas in Texas, but Harris county, of 
which Houston is the county seat, has 300 miles 
of elegant boulevards, shell roads that are “a 


dream,” and it is not likely that any other country 
under the stars and stripes can match that record. 

There is nothing left to be desired in public 
buildings, in churches, hotels, or residential 
streets. It is a beautiful, prosperous, righteous 
city. 


COMMISSION FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


Houston was the second city in the country to 
have a commission form of government, Galves- 
ton being the first. Whatever may be said of 
the working of this form of government in some 
other cities, there is no chance to challenge its 
successful operation here. No one would like to 
line up for a return to the old political order of 
things in view of Houston’s great strides indus- 
trially, commercially, civically, and. educationally 
under the commission form of government. 

The city has had but one mayor under this form 
of government. 

A municipal auditorium that will seat 7,000 is 
one of the features of city life under the new 
regime. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Houston was behind Fort Worth, Dallas, and 
San ‘Antonio in getting started on new buildings, 
but there is somé consolation in the fact that she 
will be more thoroughly modern in consequence. 

Already an appropriation for $500,000 has been 
made for new elementary buildings, and this Juné 
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an effort will be made for $750,000 for a high 
school building which wit be by far the best in 
any Gulf state. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BANQUET. 

About four times a year some one hundred of 
the most prominent men in the city have a public 
school banquet. It is a good dinner, one that 
they consider worth while, and then a long even- 
ing is spent in free and easy speaking by these 
men. Naturally the topic is that phase of the 
public schools in which they and the public gen- 
erally are at the time most vitally interested. 

Sometimes there is a specific local topic, like 
the kindergarten or medical inspection, and an- 
other one topic may be up for two or more ban- 
quets, as, for instance, the new school. buildings 
or the increase in salaries. 

To these banquets 
progress owes much. 

SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


In connection with the new school. buildings 
there will be large grounds. Already one is pro- 
vided with four acres, one with five, and one, with 
seven. None will have less than two and a half 
acres, and the high school will probably have ‘the 
academy lot with extensive park grounds. 

ART IN SCHOOL. 

The Public School Art League has already 
placed more than $10,000 worth of paintings and 
statuary in the public school buildings, and they 
have but begun their service in this direction. 
They have been active in this for nine years. 
Like many other vital features of the school work 
and life of Houston, it was started by Dr. Sutton, 
now of the State University, who was superin- 
tendent of Houston schools for many years. 

There is a piano in every building, the gift of the 
Mothers’ Clubs. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Houston was one of the first cities of Texas in 
the introduction of industrial arts. Five years 
ago the alumni of the high school raised $500 for 
the installation of manual training in the hgh 
school. In one elementary district the Mothers’ 
Club raised $500 for the introduction of domestic 
science, and in several other districts the Mothers’ 
Clubs have taken the lead in this matter. 

Co-operation has been the watchword in all 
matters. 


Houston’s educational 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Even now Texas has no compulsory school 
law of any kind, though one is sure to be passed in 
the near future. The state is large, and the 
progressive cities have much to overcome by 
way of the rural vote from the distance when it 
comes to legislation. 

There have been kindergartens in the city for 
three years, although there was not even a per- 
missive state law regarding them until last year. 

In Texas the elementary school course is but 
seven years, and children are not admitted to 
school until they are seven. Until four years ago 
the school age began at eight. 

The work in the four upper grades in the ele- 
mentary schools has been departmental since 
Superintendent Sutton’s time at least. 
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Houston has the public school paper proposi- 
tion developed most elaborately. It is ordinarily 
a four-page paper (14x22 though occasionally 
it has an eight-page issue, as in the recent Health 
number. The leading article is always by Super- 
intendent P. W. Horn. . All the rest is written by 
the pupils of the high school and of the upper ele- 
mentary grades. This is distributed gratis, every 
pupil above the first grade taking a copy home. 

It is issued semi- monthly, is in its seventh year, 
and 9,000 copies are sent out regularly. The 
advertising columns pay for all expense without 
any cause for anxiety. 


A GEOGRAPHY ROOM. 


A..Houston idea is to have a geography room 
in the elementary school. In no other subject 
is. it so. desirable to have a supply of varied ma- 
terial. 

In other cities, so far as we know, each teacher 
has her own equipment. This inevitably limits 
her material and duplicates much of it. — 

In Houston a room about twelve feet square 
is set apart with shelves, drawers, and cases, and 
here are kept-all the geographical materials of all 
the teachers, and to this the principal, superintend- 
ent, and. pupils contribute. As a result, it be- 
comes a museum of materials for the teaching of 
geography. There are pictures and clippings of 
almost limitless number, and every other kind of 
material that one can think of. 


HOME FOR DELINQUENTS. 


Harris county and Galveston county have com- 
bined in establishing a country home for boys for 
whom the schools have ceased to be adequate. 

It is at Seabrook, about thirty miles from both 
Houston and Galveston, a beautiful spot on the 
banks of a large bay off the Gulf of Mexico. 

There are upwards of fifty boys in this school 
home. They do the farm work on fifty acres, 
take care of the garden and grounds, care for 
horses, cows, sheep, swine, geese, ducks, turkeys, 
and hens, and work in the manual shop, print 
shop, and tailor shop. Superintendent T. G. 
Kenney and wife are skilful leaders of these boys 
in all their activities, and have plans for the per- 
fection of the plant. 


SUPERINTENDENT P. W. HORN. 


Seven years ago, when Dr. Sutton went to the 
State University, he was succeeded by P. W. 
Horn of Sherman, Texas. The salary was then 
$2,500. At that time it was, I think, the highest 
salary in the state. In seven years it has led 
San Antonio, Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin, EI 
Paso, and Galveston, which have promptly fol- 
lowed to $3,000 and $3,500, and now Houston goes 
to $4,000, and they are sure to fall in line. 

Mr. Horn deserves the ardent appreciation he 
receives from the board of education and the citi- 
zens generally. He knows the school work of 
the entire country from a close study of every 
forward movement, and he has been an inspira- 
tion to his teaching force and to the children. 
He is, withal, active in citizenship and a noble 
leader in many phases of civic life. 
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DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


H. B. SMITH 
West Side High School, Denver, Colorado 


In order to secure the data for a study of the 
departmental plan of organization in the high 
schools of the United States the accompanying 
questions were recently sent to the principals of 
one hundred typical high schools of the country. 
These high schools representing all sections of 
the United States are, regarding attendance, we 
believe, the average city high schools of the 
country. Of the one hundred principals ad- 
dressed, seventy-one responded. 

The following is a summary of their reports:— 

1. Is your high school organized on the de- 
partmental plan? 
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2. If so, what are the names of the different 
departments, aside from music, drawing, and 
physical culture? ae 

No, information,;was-received from «replies to 
this questién..which seemed worth -while-tabulat- 
ing. The usual departments—mathematics, 
English, science, modern language, etc.—were 
named. The sthools vary from four to twelve 
departments according to the size of the school. 

3. Is your school a part of a _ city-wide de- 
partmental system, the departments of a number 


of high schools being co-ordinated under a 
common head, or does your school maintain a 
separate and independent department organi- 


zation? 

Washington, D. C., is the only city which re- 
ports a city-wide departmental system, which 
both principals responding to the questionnaire 
characterize as highly unsatisfactory. One says: 
“I believe that every high school should have 
a separate and independent departmental organi- 
zation. It is far more important to unify the 
work of the school than it is to unify the work of 
a department in all the schools.” 

The other principal says: “Our system of de- 
partmental organization is bad. There is un- 
certainty and ineffectiveness. The principal 
cannot maintain the grasp upon the organization 
of his school that he should.” The writer goes 
on to say that the system grew up in the days 
when the branch high schools were established 
as off-shoots of the original central high school 
but that the relation of parent and dependent 
has long since been outgrown. He says the de- 
partmental organization is merely a “vestigial 
organ.” 

4. What recognition for additional work is 
accorded the head of a department (1) in salary, 
(2) in number of hours teaching? 

Seven principals report no difference in either 
salary or hours of teaching; 21 report difference 
in both; 15 in salary only; 5 in time only. The 
additional salary ranges from $60 to %600 per 
year, The hours of teaching range from five to 
ten hours less per week. 





5. What relation does. the 
to the head of the department? 
Twenty-seven principals. report supervisory 
power over the heads of the departments; twelve 
report that the heads advise with the — principal 
and make recommendation concerning the work 
of their various departments, the principal having 
the final word of authority. Other answers are 
as follows, most of them being kindred to those 
in the two tabulated statements above: “His 
superior; places all details as text-books, etc., in 
hands of department head’’; “his superior at all 
times and under all circumstances”; “department 
heads are the lieutenants of the principal”; “I 
have been trying for five years to find out”; “gen- 
eral supervision, and O. K’s all final examination 
questions”; “responsible to principal”; “operates 
through department, heads”; “superior officer to 
whom the heads are responsible”; “whatever .rela- 
tion the printcipalprefers”; “the principal the Wead 
of all departments, and delegates responsibility” ; 
“the heads constitute a cabinet, each has a pretty 
free hand in his department”; “principal is ex- 
officio head of all departments”; “he appoints the 
heads”; “holds heads responsible for carrying 
out, with the staff, details relative to the course 
of study”; “principal organizes the différent de- 
partments at the beginning of the year, appoint- 

ing chairmen,” 

6. What relation does the head of a depart- 
ment sustain to the teachers of the department? 
What authority does he have regarding the se- 
lection and advancement of teachers in his de- 
partment? 

Twenty-two clearly report supervisory power 
subject to the approval of the principal. Other 
answers not included in the twenty-two are: 
“Unifies the work”; “plans the work”; “he is in 
command, same as principal of separate school, 
having practically full authority’; “divides work 
of the department”; “directs and organizes the 
work”; “plans largely what each teacher shall 
do”; “he outlines the work, looks over all exam- 
ination questions, investigates conditioned 
pupils, and unifies the work”; “holds teachers re- 
sponsible for work as planned by him”; “passes 
upon teacher’s ability”: “head with principal out- 
lines policy and work of department for assistants 
to follow”; “arranges distribution of time to 
specific subjects.” 

Nineteen report no voice in the selection and 
advancement of teachers. Five report that the 
heads are asked to recommend to the principal. 
Unclassified answers are: “No voice in selection, 
little in the advancement of teachers”; “heads of 
departments are consulted by the principal in 
reference to teachers, texts, etc.”; “a teacher is 
never forced on an unwilling head”; “consulted 
about the election of new teachers”; “power to 
select only so far as principal consults.” 


principal sustain 
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Twenty-eight high schools show a range in the 
replies from two years to twenty-eight years. 
Three report several years, eight since orgafiza- 
tion. 

8. What do you regard the advantages of 
your organizations in the departments? 

(1) Increases efficiency through (a) better su- 
pervision; (b) unification of the work; (c) econ- 
omy of time and effort. 

(2) Fixes responsibility. 

(3) Develops specialists. 

(4) Affords opportunity for assisting young 
teachers. 

(5) Relieves the principal. 

9. What are the disadvantages? 

Six report no disadvantages. Others raise the 
following objections :— 

(1) The system of specialization tends toward 
making the pupil the victim of unreasonable de- 
mands. 
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(% Jealousy, affecting both steachers and ‘de- 


partments. ; 


(3) Only an excuse for higher salaries. 

(4) Lack of correlation. 

(5) If head fails the whole department suffers. 

(6) Develops and fosters conceit on the part of 
department heads. 

(7) Lessens personal contact between teacher 
and principal. 

(8) Narrows the teacher, lessens independence 
and initiative, and decreases salary of a large pro- 
portion of teachers. 

SOME CONCLUSIONS AND REMARKS. 

1, The majority of schools responding have 
the departmental plan. 

2. A separate and independent departmental 
system is practically universal. Washington, D. 
C., is the only city reporting a city-wide system, 
and that is unsatisfactory. 

3. The departmental system is regarded al- 
most a necessity in the larger high schools. 

4. Almost all the newly organized high 
schools have the departmental plan. 





NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Most of us have known for some time that 
Arthur Deerin Call, district superintendent of 
Hartford, Connecticut, is a great promoter and 
leader. We all know it now. The success of the 
ninetieth meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents in Boston is ade- 
quate testimonial. Beginning with the dinner 
at the City Club on Thursday through to the dis- 
cussion after the talk by Superintendent William 
A. Wirt of Gary, Indiana, interest in the pro- 
ceedings never lagged. 

That dinner the night before the regular meet- 
ing was a most happy innovation. It is to be 
hoped that it will be a permanent feature. 
Covers had to be laid for twenty-five more than 
were expected. Between the courses and  be- 
tween the speeches and after the speeches were 
all over Clair G. Persons, superintendent at Pitts- 
field, led off in singing the good old melodies. 
The speakers were A. A. Berle, Woodbridge 
Professor of Applied Christianity at Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College, and Com- 
missioner Snedden. 

Dr. Berle advanced several reasons “Why our 
so-called education does not educate.” The re- 
volt against the failures of popular education 
which first found an effective voice in President 
Eliot’s article on “Wherein Popular Education 
Has Failed,” published in 1892, has now become 
the gen¢ral complaint of all classes of society. 
“The present political campaign emphasizes this 
complaint of the former president of Harvard 
which even he could not have dreamed possible. 
The only reason why the present madness seems 
to be sweeping over the country is that the 
country’s resources of clear thinking and skill 
in the analysis of true causes and discernment 
between real and fictitious things are so small.” 
And three reasons why our public education does 
not educate to this desired goal are that our ed- 





ucation has a dialect which is not the vernacular 
of the people in their ordinary intercourse in life. 
And as léng as the school dialect is exotic to the 
vernacular use education will fail to be what it 
ought to be. The second reason is that so little 
provision is made in the early stages of education 
for the development of rationalizing faculties. 
“In fact the system, broadly speaking, seems to be 
designed to stop the independent use of the 
mind.” Anglo-Saxon megalomania is the third 
reason assigned by Dr. Berle. “American life is 
still obsessed with the idea that America is the 
major portion of the universe. Our education 
will make no real progress until this idea is 
thoroughly expunged.” 

That is the way it looks to a man on the side- 
lines watching the game of education. In reply 
Dr. Snedden showed that to a man in the midst 
of the game the situation looks far less dubious. 
What seemed to Dr. Berle despairing conditions 
seemed to Dr. Snedden signs of healthy unrest. 

A welcome outsider, Superintendent Davey of 
East Orange, told of the new legislation in New 
Jersey concerning retarded and over-age pupils. 
The state requires special classes when a certain 
percentage of pupils are retarded and the state 
pays part of the salary of the special class 
teachers. 

. “What can vocational education do for child 
welfare?’ Charles A. Prosser, the recently ap- 
pointed secretary of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, told an 
audience of superintendents which nearly filled 
the Latin School hall some of the things which 
vocational education can do. Through it the 
child hitherto neglected will be trained so as to 
find himself, to know what he is able to do and 
what he would like to do. Vocational guidance 
is a necessary part of any effective program of 
vocational education. Vocational education ex- 
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tends the general educatlon-of-thé jchild as )well 
by inducing many to continue their school life, by 
following the worker to the factory and giving 
him further training, by fitting the worker both to 
be an effective wage earner and an_ intelligent 
citizen, by reaching with its use of practical work 
as a means of teaching those who have failed in 
the regular school work. Vocational education 
taps a new social group with its training by meet- 
ing the needs of those who at the age of fourteen 
have in the past been regarded as beyond the 
duty of the schools. Vocational education 
teaches boys and girls the habit of systematic, or- 
derly, and intelligent work. Vocational educa- 
tion gives probably for the first time to many 
children of large practical and constructive abil- 
ity who have not succeeded much with the book, 
the joy which comes from a sense of achievement. 
And what plays such a large part in the stimula- 
tion of interest and ambition as the making of 
character? Vocational education adjusts boys 
and girls to meet the demands of the shop, the 
home, the office, the store, and the farm, and 
thereby prepares them to fight the battle of life. 
Vocational education gives both skill in the actual 
work of the calling and the selected technical 
knowledge that gives power and mastery. 

Dr. Prosser’s presentation of the subject was 
an able one. He knows his ground thoroughly 
and he takes a broad view, realizing that voca- 
tional education is but a part of the great field. 
Liberal and vocational education are complemen- 
tary and supplementary. The time a child is in 
school up to fourteen is to be given, usually, to a 
general, cultural training, to’ lay good founda- 
tions so that the child may be able later on to 
choose his vocation wisely. 

Superintendent R. O. Small of Beverly, in the 
discussion, gave a complete and concise account 
of the work and the cost of the work at the Bev- 
erly Industrial School. Superintendent Scully 
of Arlingon offered some interesting views which 
he gathered during his trusteeship of the Lyman 
School, where they have vocational courses — for 
delinquent boys. Superintendent Clark said that 
his experience with the new industrial schools in 
Somerville led him to be sure that such. school 
work contributes to the welfare of the child in 
that it gives much manual skill and practice and 
that it does a service for some children which the 
regular school work never can do. 

Rev. Edward Cummings, in talking on “The 
Curve of Social Progress,” drew an apt parallel 
on the blackboard, illustrating some phases of 
social progress by the laws of the parabola, indi- 
cating that growth in material wealth was often 
in an inverse ratio to growth in moral, spiritual, 
and ethical standards. . 

Everybody stayed for the luncheon in the 
gymnasium, and the ball game offered no at- 
traction in the afternoon, because Superintendent 
William A. Wirt of Gary, Indiana, was on the 
program. He told how he had been able to 
effect “School Economy” in his made-to-order 
city. In Gary they are not doing anything new, 
according to Mr. Wirt, but they are doing the old 
things in a slightly different way. Five years ago 
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the buildihg dt bee town bégan and peculiar prob- 


lems, including taxation and finances, presented 
themselves. Mr. Wirt worked out a proposition 
for employing one-quarter of the teachers to take 
care of the outdoor activities in connection with 
the schools, one-quarter specially trained in 
manual work to take care of the hand work, one- 
quarter specialists in the three R’s to take care 
of the reading, arithmetic, writing, and history 
work in the classes, and one-quarter to handle 
the geography and science work. Then there 
are special teachers of literature who see that the 
children read the right sort -of beoks outside as 
well as inside the schoolroom, special teachers of 
drawing and music. This seemed to Superintend- 
ent Wirt true economy, rather than to have all 
reguiar teachers and over them a lot of high- 
salaried supervisors of special subjects. He de- 
scribed the novei daily program which gives a 
third of the children outdoor work, while the 
other two-thirds are having either manual work 
or classroom work. This seemed to be a most 
economical use of the school plant. He 
does not believe in having the playground sepa- 
rate from the school. He does not believe 
in having the school plant idle even in the 
evening. He sees no reason why the schools 
should not be everywhere as they are in Gary, a 
place to send children when they are ailing, 
rather than a place to keep them away from. 

It was evident from the discussion that New 
England superintendents were not skeptical; they 
approved heartily. John Alger, principal of the 
Rhode Island State Normal school, spoke of the 
advantages of dividing the school year into thirds, 
as it is in Gary. He also said that from experi- 
ence with the printing work at his school he 
recognized the value of such manual work as that 
described by Mr. Wirt. Superintendent Lewis 
of Worcester spoke of the economy of large 
school plants. Superintendent Parkinson of 
Waltham raised the question of salaries, and 
wondered if the average Massachusetts city 
could attract the same quality of teachers that 
Gary attracts. He also reminded the members 
that the Gary experiment is still young. Super- 
intendent Aldrich of Brookline summed up the 
discussion of school economy, saying that true 
economy consists of making the available re- 
sources yield the largest possible return. 
Economy may well be seen in the spending of a 
very large sum of money as well as a small sum. 
And the highest possible economy is to be found 
by securing most devoted and skilful workers. 

May the future meetings be as profitable. 


—_—_s ~~ 
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SUMMER EXCURSIONS 
{Editorial.] 

We are advertising this week two excursions of ex- 
ceptional interest to teachers of New England. One is 
the announcement of a New England party to the Chi- 
cago meeting of the N. E. A., traveling over the Boston 
& Maine and Grand Trunk railroads by special train, 
stopping at the New Sherman house in Chicago. The 
party leaves Boston on July 6, and reaches Boston on 
July 15. The other is a personally conducted tour to 
Nova Scotia by Frank H. Palmer, who is also arranging 
the N. E. A. party. He leaves for Nova Scotia on July 
19, and returns August 9. Mr. Palmer has specialized on 
these Nova Scotia trips for several years. We have no 
hesitancy in commending both of these trips. 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES—(X.) 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


If the pupil can be aroused to an enthusiastic 
interest in that which pertains to life near or in 
the open, he is being helped to a finer standard 
for the conduct of his life. 

There no longer exists any doubt that the study 
of such pictures as these to be considered will 
aid in creating a desire for learning more about 
the life, some phases of which they represent. 


The artist saw and loved the beauty of his own 


country, and depicted it with true and loving 
touch; but England would have none of it. After 
a time Constable went to France, and there 
found the appreciation his work merited. After 


this his fame was established among his country- 
men, and his influence was so broad reaching 
that evidence of it is discoverable in the work of 





SPRING.—Mauve. 


The first picture of the group to be considered 
is “Spring” (Anton Mauve). 

While it is being placed begin to question: 
What kind of a picture is it? Yes, a landscape in 
which are introduced animal forms. The artist, 
who lived 100 years ago, was very fond of repre- 
senting sheep, and in this, as in many others, he 
made the landscape the setting for the animals. 
He shows by their pose and action that the pas- 
turage is of the best. There is the spring-hole 
for their refreshment, the bushes and trees for 
shelter, and the sun-warmed open spread of field 
that makes a perfect “run” for the timid sheep. 
The presence of the man does not disturb, but 
rather adds to the placidity of the picture, for his 
pose is one of quiet protection. All of Mauve’s 
pictures “hold” an element of dreamy, reposeful 
calm. It is probably due both to the man’s 
temperament and the influence of the surround- 
ings in Holland—his homeland. The simplicity 
of construction, as well as purity of the subject, 
makes the picture particularly restful. There is 
no effort to attain effect; instead is offered a 
glimpse of sweet, country life. It may charm by 
reawakening memories, or suggest the delights 
which such an environment might hold. It is to 
painting what some poems are to literature. 

“The Hay-wain” (wagon), or “The Valley- 
Farm” (John Constable).—This landscape, which 
is known by several names, is one that marks the 
beginning of an epoch in the progress of art. 


some of the artists of the French Barbizon school. 
Previous to this time the influence of the classic 
had dominated all painters, but with the coming 
of Constable the Italian and other schools of that 
class gave place to the ideas of the English 
painter. - The picture should be under observa- 
tion for several days before the pupil is directed 








THE HAY-WAIN.—John Constable 


to observe closely for five or ten minutes and 
then prepare a written description of it. If the 
production shows sufficient merit, allow it to be 
read aloud. 
Following 
through questioning. 
artist wish to convey? 


develop an oral exercise 
What thought does the 
Is any phase of country 


this 





~ 
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life emphasized? How does the artist suggest 
the labor belonging particularly to summer? 
What forms the foreground? Which is of more 
importance, this or the background? No, they 
are complementary; the picture would lack 





EDGE OF THE FOREST.—Théodore Rousseau. 


balance in thought-structure if one were more 
prominent than the other. By the’clever use of 
light the artist directs attention to the hay field 
in such a degree that the foreground doesn't 
dominate. The team at rest in the “drinking- 
pool” shows man’s thought for his beasts as well 
as suggests the heat of the day, which is a typical 
one for getting in the hay. The dog, only, is 
actively alert, showing that the day’s work is not 
done. If it were, he would be lying in the shade 
of the great tree that shadows the house; he 
anticipates the delight of fol- | 
lowing the team, for he enjoys 
the coinpanionship of man and 
beast. How does the picture 
as a whole impress one? ~*The 
peaceful, insect-drowsing © at- 
mosphere, the sun dappling the 
water, cloud shadows. slipping 
across the mowing, the 
smoke almost imperceptibly 
rising from the chimney tell 
of the summer day upon a well- 
regulated farm, where life is 
filled with comfort, thought 
for others than self, happy con- 
tentment and peace. 

“Edge of the Forest” (Théo- 
dore Rousseau).—This is the 
last of the pictures which have 
been kept upon the wall perma- 
nently, and may now be placed 
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a distinctive story to tell. It may be of the dear 
memories. of the, sunset time, when some remem- 
bered spot was glorified by the last of the sunset 
glow; or the delight of the heart of the woods, 
where bird and flower have charmed; or 
the recalling of some homely 
scene where the cattle were 
Waiting, as in this .one, to 
be driven to the barnyard to 
yield up their gift of creamy, 
foamy whiteness. The simi- 
larities of the pictures are ow- 
ing to the influence which Con- 
stable’s work had upon Rous- 
seau, who would never have 
freed himself entirely from the 
style in which he originally 
worked had he not fallen under 
the influence of Constable’s 
art. Rousseau was in the de- 
velopmental stage when — that 
magic something sptang into 
being which | transformed | his 
work, through Constable's in- 
fluence, into something finer 
and of lasting quality. 

While neither artist is actu- 
ally a realist, each in his own 
way is neatly so, and much of their work may be 
classed among that of the realistic school of 
painters. 

“Christ in the Peasant’s Home”. (Fritz von 
Uhde).—This picture of a religious nature should 
occupy a_place by itself, and several days should 
intervene between the presentation and study 
of it. 

To aid in the interpretation, the questioning 
may be as follows: Of what does this seem to be 
a picture? Do the conditions of this home ap- 





near the other landscapes lately CARIST (N THE PEASAN C'S HOME. —Fritz von Uhde 


studied. Trace out similarities 

of construction in this and the Constable: 
note the prodigality of  thought-suggestion 
of both, each of which might, with © slight 
changes, be changed into two pictypres. Yet 
this compositae element does fot presuppose 
complexity. For each observer the Rousseau has 


pear similar to those of the home . farm which 
Constable pictured? Why has the artist allowed 
lo ' lioht »? The ] ] . = . 
“low a light-tone: i¢ whole picture impresses 
a person quite differently from any other, for the 
conditions of the hfe represented belong to a time 
and land anike teethien which is portrayed in a 
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THE | RICE INSTITUTE OF HOUSTON 
It is a luxury to have an educational institu- 


tion founded in this age of the world with en- 
dowment, purpose, and plan such as to command 
universal scholastic and patriotic approval. 

William Marsh 
though a long- 


It is twenty-one since 
Rice, 


time resident of Houston, 


years 
a native of Massachusetts, 
Texas, made known his 
purpose to’establish in that city an institute of 
liberal and technical learning. 

His gift during his lifetime and increased by 
bequest now amounts to upwards of $10,000,000, 
which i# never to be encroached upon even for 
income will be easily 


building purposes. The 


half a million dollars a year, and the scholastic 


and scientific work attempted will be such as to 
enable it to have the means for leading the world 
in that which it undertakes. 

The great Southwest from St. Louis southward 
to the Gulf and westward to the Sierras is a vast 


region whose resources and_ possibilities will 


scarcely he known for half a century. Here will 


be a people whose opportunity, responsibility, 


and necessity will be unlike those of any other 


people on the globe. 
and for an industrial, 


Here is a dem commer- 


cial, scientific, and patriotic mission such as has 


not been afforded any other institution in the new 


world. 
Fortunate, indeed, were the trustees in the 
early selection of Edgar Odell Lovett, then pro- 


counselor and leader in 


Princeton, as 


fessor at 
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their noble aspiration to fulfil such a mission. 
In early October the Rice Institute will, at its 
opening, give the world its first message, and it 
is safe to say that it will be adequate. For the 
first time an American scholastic institution will 
be fully international in its treatment of vital 
problems of philosophy and science, of literature 
and art. From the world will be gathered emi- 
nent scholars who have justified their eminence 
in thought or deed, of 
something really important to the world. 


by their achievement, 


Each participant in these inaugural exercises 
will prepare three epoch-making addresses for 
the inaugural volume, which 
honor of the occasion, 


will be issued 

though only one of the 
three will be publicly delivered. This volume 
will be the first of a series to be issued from time 
to time when the institute brings to this country 
from the nations of the world other groups of 
While the faculty is 


not announced as yet, it is safe to say that the 


men with new messages. 


Rice Institute will always ‘have for a semester 
some one of the world’s greatest thinkers, so that 
it will have continually a great message from 
some great master. 

Rice 
and upward. 


Institute wil! 
For the 
the 
unprecedented 


seginning in October, the 


look outward, forward, 


young people of Houston and Texas and 


whole Southwest it will furnish 


advantages for a vital education, adapted to these 


throbbing times in that unfolding part of the 
world. At the same time it will, ultimately, at- 
tract from the nations of the earth the few stu- 


dents who will here find leadership in that sci- 


ence and philosophy which will make for the 

greatest projected efficiency for humanity. 
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JUDGE LINDSEY’S TRIUMPH 


The election in Denver on May 21 was the 
most noteworthy of any the city has ever known, 
one of the most significant any city has ever 
known. For twenty years the really good ele- 
ment of society, rich and poor, has been trying to 
get the better of the vicious factors, financial, 
political, and immoral. The opposition has had 
as skilful leadership as America has ever known. 
For many years the forces of righteousness have 
been led by Judge Ben B. Lindsey, so that he 
has been the target for all the villainous shafts 
that the forces of evil could command. 


For many months both sides have been 
marshaling their forces. The , Evans-Guggen- 
heim-Speer bipartisan combination, with limit- 


less millions, with all the. resources of both po- 
litical parties, with every force for evil that the 
saloon and brothel thugs could command, have, 
in the press, on the platform, and by endless 
scandalizing gossip in and commercial 
sought to prejudice the people. When 
the election approached there were tricks without 


social 
circles, 
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limit to make it difficult for the Citizen’s ticket 
to have a fair show. Judge Lindsey was threat- 
ened with assassination if he campaigned in the 
lower wards, and every feature of fraud possible 
in elections was attempted. 

In the face of all this a triumph of 25,000 on the 
head of the Citizen’s ticket,with 20,000 plurality for 
the lowest man on the ticket, Judge Lindsey’s 
triumphant re-election as judge, carrying every- 
thing with him in a clean sweep, is simply glori- 
ous. 

The Journal of Education and its editor have, 
as our readers know, been keenly interested in 
the juvenile court and in Judge Lindsey from 
the first, and they can judge of the gratification 
we feel in this triumph, which, for various reasons, 
will enthrone Judge Lindsey, the juvenile court, 
and all phases of righteousness in Denver for 
many years to come, 





PRESIDENT FESS FOR CONGRESS 


President S. D. Fess of Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, O., has been nominated for Con- 
gress under conditions that make his election cer- 
tain and a long term of service scarcely less 
sure. President Fess is always a popular leader. 
His is a personality which attracts people in- 
stantly and holds them permanently, while at the 
same time he rarely repels anyone, and if he does, 
it is never abiding. Added to his personality 
and uniform popularity in the past is the dis- 
tinguished service he has rendered the state as 
vice-chairman of the recent constitutional con- 
vention, in which his leadership, heroic in essen- 
tials and conciliatory in non-essentials, marked 
him as a statesman of exceptional ability at a 
time when leadership is greatly needed. 
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SANITY IN CLEVELAND 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer has this admirable 
editorial on the. Cleveland situation :— 

“The board of education adopts a sensible, 
businesslike course in selecting a committee to 
consider candidates for the superintendency of 
the schools. It is an action which will commend 
itself to the people of the city whose interest in 
the public schools is deep-seated and unfailing. 
It is precisely what the directors of a private 
corporation of comparable importance would 
have done in the face of a similar obligation. 

“Another encouraging change in the situation 
regarding the superintendency is the definite 
withdrawal of Mr. Rannells from the contest. 
Wholly aside from his qualifications for the office, 
his position as a member of the board made it un- 
wise for Mr. Rannells either to seek or accept the 
place as head of the schools. His election would 
have been in extremely poor taste, if nothing 
more. 

‘As wide as the world should be the field of 
choice in seeking a superintendent for the Cleve- 
land schools. The best-equipped person for the 
post is the one desired, and it matters compara- 
tively little whether he be found in Cleveland or 
elsewhere in the United States. 

“The position is big, needing a big man, and 
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the committee of the board will have the duty of 
searching this whole broad field to find the right 
one. Without such a committee the board would 
necessarily have been limited in its selection and 
the object of its choice at last could not have 
inspired the confidence which should belong to 
the one selected under the present plan. 

“The eyes of the entire community are upon 
the board and its committee of inquiry. |The 
way is opened for choosing a superintendent who 
will put a stop to factionalism in the schools and 
place the office upon a plane to command the re- 
spect and support of every citizen.” 
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PENSIONS IN PITTSBURGH 


The knotty problem of teachers” pensions is 
solving itself in many ways. Cities are trying 
out various schemes, and several states are work- 
ing out plans. Maryland, Rhode Island, and 
New Jersey already have state systems. ‘The 
state board of education in Massachusetts is pre- 
paring a plan to be submitted to the next legisla- 
ture. Pittsburgh, Pa., has just adopted a pension 
plan which becomes operative at once. 

The fund is to be paid entirely from public 
money; teachers are not to contribute. Teach- 
ers, principals, and supervising officials are in- 
cluded in the benefits to be derived from the fund. 
Any teacher with a total teaching experience of at 
least 250 months in any and all systems of pub- 
lic schools in the United States, one-half of 
which experience shall have been in the public 
schools in Pittsburgh, shall be eligible upon re- 
tirement to a full annuity of $500 per year, to: be 
paid monthly. Any teacher in active service in 
Pittsburgh with a teaching experience aggregat- 
ing 150 months in Pittsburgh, upon presenting 
to the board of education conclusive evidence of 
total physical or mental disability for teaching, 
and upon a majority vote of the board, shall be 
granted a partial annuity for temporary retire- 
ment equivalent to as many 200 fiftieths of the 
full annuity as the number of months of total 
teaching experience. 

The plan is in general similar to those already 
adopted in several large cities. It was carefully 
worked out, and it should prove satisfactory. 
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METHODISTS ON CHILD LABOR 


The Methodist Episcopal church at its general 
conference .recently held in Minneapolis took an 
heroic stand against child labor. It stood 
squarely for sixteen as the minimum age for 
labor in factories, mills, and mines. This is the 
wording of the resolution :— 

“That we, representatives from the whole 
earth, declare our utter condemnation and most 
determined hostility to this shameful custom in 
our own fair America, and respectfully urge our 
churches, officials in state and. nation. both 
executive, judicial, and legislative, to do their ut- 
most to abolish this great evil from our national 
domain and the whole earth.” 

The mover of the resolution said:— 

“In their greed for gain, employers have in 
this country put about 2,500,000 children under 
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sixteen years of age in mills, mines, factories, and 
messenger service. Of the 80,000 children in the 
textile mills we are informed that 20,000 are 
under twelve years of age, and in those mills 
yearly about 100 baby hands are cut off by ma- 
chinery. In the glass factories there are 7,500 
children ; in sawmills 8,000, and in cigar factories 
12,000 children handle cigars at the rate of eight 
cents per 1,000. This is an appalling com- 
mentary on modern civilization. Who is it we 
hear crying in the street corners: ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me’? Is it Jesus Christ 
or the greed for gain? It is about time we 
realize the suffering and calamity which modern 
civilization is imposing upon the children.” 
$$$ oe$o-o2——_____ 


DUNIWAY TO WYOMING 

Dr. C. A. Duniway, president of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, has accepted the presidency 
of the State University of Wyoming, succeeding 
President C. O. Merica. As a young man in the 
faculty of Stanford University, Dr. Duniway 
made a national reputation, which led to his call 
to the State University, and this promotion is 
gratifying to his friends, of whom no man of his 
age has more among university men. 

The Wyoming university has a permanent 
state support for maintenance of nearly $150,000, 
and the legislature is generous in its special ap- 
propriations. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 

Boise, Idaho, is doing notably valuable work, 
for those who wish to take the subject, in high 
school agriculture. It is as earnest and scholarly 
work as is that of any other science. 

In the eighth grade all take 
Agriculture.” 

First year in high school, farm crops, soil 
physics, crop production, soil fertility, and irriga- 
tion. 

In the second year, horticulture, harvesting, 
packing and marketing fruit; systematic study of 
principal varieties of Idaho fruits; pruning; 
spraying; budding; grafting; vegetable and 
flower gardening and landscape gardening. 

Third year: Animal husbandry; origin of do- 
mestic animals; behavior under domestication ; 
types and breeds; testing milk and its products; 
principles of feeding and stock judging. 

Fourth year: Farm mechanics and farm man- 
agement, farm machinery, setting up and running 
farm machinery; steam engines ; gasoline engines ; 
farm management, rural economics. 
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LOS ANGELES NEW NORMAL SCHOOL PLANT 

The Los Angeles Normal school has had a 
phenomenal growth, reaching an enrollment of 
more than 1,000 without any summer session or 
short courses. This places the school not only 
far in the lead of any other normal school on the 
Pacific coast, but well nigh in the lead of all 
normal schools in America with no summer ses- 
sion and no special short courses. 

This growth has come in the face of the fact 
that its location and buildings have exasperating 
limitations. These disadvantages will soon be 
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removed, as the state has purchased a desirable 
site of twenty-five acres admirably located for at- 
tendance of the students and for the placing of 
buildings, athletic equipment, playgrounds, and 
school gardens. We do not see that anything 
more could be desired of a site. For buildings 
approximately $650,000 will be available when 
the present site is sold. President James F. 
Millspaugh has the distinct advantage of having 
been the principal of another state normal school, 
and the superintendent of city schools, aside from 
much other and varied educational experience. | 

We have never known so mischievous or ma- 
licious a fight over a location as in this case, but 
the victory for the site, which is one of the best 
in the country, makes the throes through which 
it was accomplished fully justified. 

When once this school has the advantage of 
the new buildings and equipment it will have no 
appreciable limitations as to growth or efficiency. 
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THE FEATHER DUSTER 


The deadly feather duster is rapidly disappear- 
ing. It must go as surely as the common drink- 
ing cup or the insane Fourth. It is only a little 
while since the feather duster was universal. 
Now sixty per cent. of the cities have discarded it 
from the school buildings. The world moves, 
and the feather duster moves with it. 
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MERICA TO MINNESOTA 


Dr. C. O. Merica, long time president of the 
State University of Wyoming, goes to the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Manual Training Institute. He 
is a man of wide experience, administrative force, 
and brilliant platiorm power. Minnesota will 
welcome him as a vital ‘educational force. 


‘ 
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Earl Hunting in Arkansas raised corn with 
only a goat for plowing and other animal labor. 
He raised ninety bushels to the acre, and cleared 
enough to buy a mule the second year, This is 
but one of hundreds of facts that O. H. Benson 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
has for his audiences. 





One of the most noteworthy school reports 
that has even been written is the sextennial report 
of the schools of Bloomington, Ill., by Superin- 
tendent J. K. Stableton. We shall devote much 
space to it in the near future. 


Educators fail to fulfil their mission unless they 
make themselves the dominant force in all activi- 
ties for the betterment of child life in home and 
factory as well as in school. 


The school is for normal children, but the ab- 
normal children must have a school. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


National Education Association, 


Chicago. 


July 6-12, 


Teaching to think is as difficult as it is im- 
portant. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE OHIO PRIMARIES. 


The result of the Ohio primaries was disap- 
pointing to the Taft forces, as the president se- 
cured only ten of the forty-two district delegates. 
The composition of the state convention, which 
will elect six delegates-at-large, is yet undeter- 
mined; but the Taft men appear confident that 
they will control it. Whatever disappointment 
the president may have felt he made no expres- 
sion of it, but threw himself at once into the New 
Jersey campaign with energy and apparent buoy- 
ancy. Perhaps he may have been cheered by 
the recollection that, if he had not carried his 
own state, neither had Roosevelt carried his, for 
the New York vote was more heavily against 
Roosevelt than the Ohio vote against Taft. On 
the Democratic side, the state did well by its 
“favorite son,” for Governor Harmon won hand- 
somely over Woodrow Wilson, his only competi- 
tor. 

SENATOR CRANE’S RETIREMENT. 


The announcement of Senator Crane of Massa- 
chusetts that he would not be a candidate for_re- 
election on the expiration of his term next March 
was a surprise to the public, although the~sena- 
tor’s friends have been for some time aware of 
his intention. The senator has rendered valu- 
able public service during his eight years in the 
Senate; and his quiet influence has been widely 
felt not only upon legislation, but in various de- 
tails of administration and political man- 


agement. His courtesy, tact, and good 
judgment have made him a safe counselor 
and a wise conciliator. But he has no 


liking for the spectacular; and the pres- 
ent-day methods of attack and vituperation are 
distasteful to him. He has made his intended 
retirement known early, in order that there may 
be a free chance for the expression of senatorial 
preference at the Massachusetts primaries next 
fall. 
END OF THE COAL STRIKE. 

Good sense prevailed in the convention of the 
anthracite mine workers at Wiltesbarre, and 
after five days’ discussion, the terms agreed upon 
by the sub-committee in conference with the 
operators, and afterwards rejected by the full 
committee, were accepted. The miners, who had 
been idle more than seven weeks, went back to 
work on May 22. The miners secured an in- 
crease of pay, and some minor concessions. 
From the public point of view the most impor- 
tant feature of the agreement is that it runs for a 
term of four years, thus ensuring a considerable 
period of tranquility. The strike has occasioned, 
on the whole, very little public inconvenience, 
and has been attended with the minimum of dis- 
order. 

THE “ANTHRACITE CASE.” 

The so-called anthracite case, the final adjudi- 
cation of which by the United States supreme 
court has been awaited by financiers with more 
or less impatience, is the result of a suit brought 
by the governnment in June, 1907,in which it was 


claimed that the Reading, the Lehigh Valley, and 
three other railroads jointly owned and con- 
trolled the Temple Iron Company, and through 
such joint ownership fixed prices and rates, pre- 
vented competition, and controlled the country’s 
anthracite output. In December, 1910, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Phila- 
delphia gave a decision sustaining the govern- 
ment so far as the prevention of the construction 
of an independent railroad to tidewater was con- 
cerned, but dismissing all of the other charges 
made by the government. This decision was not 
satisfactory to either side, and both the govern- 
ment and the Temple Iron Company appealed to 
the supreme court. That tribunal has had the 
case under consideration for seven months. 


THE LORIMER CONTEST. 

The long drawn-out contest over the seat of 
Senator Lorimer of Illinois has reached another 
stage, in the presentation to the Senate of the 
reports of the special investigating committee. 
As before, the majority report is in favor of the 
senator; this on the ground that absolutely 
no,.new.and substantial evidence has been dis- 
covered On the reinvestigation, but that the 
senator’s election was “the logical result of exist- 
ing political conditions in Illinois.” The ma- 
jority rejects altogether the evidence of the gen- 
eral manager of the International Harvester 
Company,—a corporation just now very much in 
the public eye,—as to the soliciting of contribu- 
tions to the Lorimer campaign fund. The mi- 
nority report is a severe arraignment of the 
senator. Mr. Lorimer is at present il] in Chi- 
cago, and, therefore, asks for delay in the vote. 


THE BIGGEST WARSHIP YET. 

Just as the Lake Mohonk International Arhbi- 
tration Conference, which includes in its platform 
the limitation of armaments, was completing its 
labors, there was launched at Newport News the 
battleship Texas, which is the biggest and most 
powerful battleship the world has yet seen. The 
Texas has a displacement of 28,637 tons, or 1,000 
tons more than the Arkansas, which is now 
nearly ready for commission. She is 573 feet 
long and so wide that she will have only about 
fifteen feet to spare in passing through the Panama 
canal locks. She is to have a speed of twenty-one 
knots, which would have been high speed for a 
cruiser a few years ago. She will be the first 
ship in the world to carry fourteen-inch guns; 
the biggest guns carried by the latest British 
ships being only 13.5 inches. The Texas will 
carry ten of these guns distributed in five turrets. 
In her secondary battery sixteen five-inch rifles 
will take the place of the three- and four-inch 
guns formerly regarded as sufficient. 

THRIFT-PROMOTING COINS. 

It is believed that the Ashbrook bill, provid- 
ing for the coinage of a three-cent piece and a 
one-half-cent piece, will pass both houses of Con- 
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THE STUDY OF PICTURES—(X.) 
[Continued from page 603.) 
secular picture. There is a gravity, a solemnity, 
which is proper accompaniment to the presence 
of the World-King. His childhood, boy- 
hood, and manhood have been spent in a 
small village. He has_ lived § midst the 
trials and vexations of the life of a small 
piace where poverty was the rule rather 
than exception. He has so learned the meaning 
of struggle, patience, self-denial, and self-control 
that He is able to interpret and has absolute un- 
derstanding of the many and varied temptations 
and sorrows that befall humanity. His native 
gentleness and greatness of love for mankind 
have made Him so sympathetic that His power for 
doing good to lowly and great alike is nearly in- 
comprehensible. To each and all He gives of his 
mind, heart, and soul treasure, for He 
stands, as does no one else, the needs of the human 
in the daily struggle of life in whatever environ- 
ment that struggle may be taking place. He has 
come among these lowly peasant people, who re- 
ceive Him with loving reverence and trust, for 
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never has He failed to interpret their meeds and 
give counsel or to guide them back into the ways 
of faith and peace. It is the greatest beauty to 
be attained in life—that of never failing our fel- 
low creatures in their hours of sorrow and trial; 
and all can attain that beauty if the laws which 
governed the World-King are observed as the 
daily life is lived. Down through all the many 
years since that long-ago time when the Prince of 
Peace lived upon the earth there has been the 
same giving to, and healing of, humanity. Into 
the homes of to-day the Spirit may enter just as 
ever in time past if faith be pure and true and 
strong, and each one lives his very best each day. 
Then will come the fulfilment of the World- 
King’s wish for us—the possession of joy, com- 
fort, content, and beautiful peace. 

This the painter has tried to tell us through 
this picture of lowly people in their simple home. 

Whether the results from the study of pictures 
have been all that was desired or otherwise, the 
one result that will surely be assured is a showing 
of fine discrimination pertaining to questions of 
moral issue and a broadening of character as well 
as appreciation of the true and beautiful. 
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SPELLING—(III.) 


JASPER T. 


PALMER 


Principal Lincoln Schoel, Everett, Mass. 


Text-books are not necessary for teaching spell- 
ing; one better be without text-books than to 
have them and be obliged to use them. There 
are, however, some very good spelling text-books 
on the market, but in the writer’s opinion much 
better results are obtained if the teachers are al- 
lowed to choose such words as would best fit the 
class. 

Until recently the teachers of Lincoln school 
have noted difficult words that are frequently 
used, and assigned them, together with words ap- 
plicable to rules already taught. This year our 
superintendent, Fairfield Whitney, devised a 
very good scheme for all the schools of the city 
for making the selections. We are now using 
those words. 


Mr. Whitney’s scheme is as follows: The 
second grade teachers were asked to select 
fifty words, third grade teachers seventy- 
five, fourth grade teachers 100, fifth grade 
teachers 185, and teachers of grades VI, 
VII, VIII, IX, 200 words, for each grade, 
which, in each teacher’s judgment, were 


suitable for her particular grade. Words receiv- 
ing the most votes were selected, fifty words for 
the second grade, seventy-five words for the third 
grade, and so on. Each teacher made out two 
sets, one which she felt her children should know 
when they came to her grade, and another list of 
words which she believed they should learn while 
in her grade; so each chosen set of words is well 
recommended. This system is carried out 
throughout all the grades. By this method we 
feel we have some well selected words. 

The aim is to master—to thoroughly learn a 
definite number of words in each grade. Each 
school is at liberty to accomplish the work through 
its own peculiar methods. 





I will explain the method as followed in Lincoln 
school and which has been followed, under my su- 
pervision, in other places. 

As heretofore stated, I believe in assigning a 
few words and having them learned thoroughly. 
Fifty minutes are assigned us, making ten minutes 
a day for spelling; fifteen per day would be bet- 
ter. 

Tue children find five words written on the board 
Friday morning, which are to be copied some time 
through the day into the notebooks provided for 
that purpose. These words are to be recited 
Monday. The preparation consists of locating 
each word in the dictionary and writing it on the 
second page of the notebook, separating each 
word into its syllables and placing the accent mark 
in its proper place. This is called for to necessi- 
tate every child studying every word. Children 
are so prone to believe study on many words is 
not necessary. Through this means of study, the, 
children learn how to pronounce, spell, and give 
the meaning of each word. 

Monday’s recitation is as follows:— 

First—Pronouncing of words by the class or in- 
dividuals. 

Second—Apply rules, if any can be applied. 

Third—Give meaning of words; this, by the 
way, should be rather informal; either give a syno- 
nym or use the word in a sentence—simply to 
show that the child knows its place in the English 
vocabulary. 

Fourth—Teachers pronounce each word once. 
Children write on paper, which they will have pre- 
viously headed. Children will correct from the 
list on the board or from the notebooks. The 
words on the board should be so placed that a map 
can be drawn over them during the recitation. 
Words should remain on the board before the 
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children at least one week. The impression the 
word-picture unconsciously makes upon a child’s 
mind is very marked. 

After papers are corrected, all children having 
words misspelled go to the boards and, without 
books, write the words they had misspelled. A 
misspelled word should never go uncorrected. 
We frequently have the children who misspell a 
word check the word in their notebook as well 
as write it on the blackboard. When it comes to 
the review, each child will give those particular 
words a little more attention. 

Five more words are already on the board Mon- 
day for Tuesday’s lesson, Five words are as- 
signed each day for the first four days, and a re- 
view of the twenty words is taken each Friday. 
Having only five words per day the first four 
days, at least ninety per cent. of the class should 
get them all spelled correctly. In the Friday’s test 
we must allow for fewer correct papers, but even 
then very few children should have over one mis- 
spelled word, and we, would anticipate a very high 
weekly average under this system. 

Teachers in the various grades would find dif- 
ferent times for the preparation—some would have 
it done at home, others in the period before the 
opening of school. It would be better for the 
spelling period to be long enough for the prepara- 
tion, in part at least, and the recitation. When 
words are first presented to a class, it is well often- 
times to call their attention to unusual arrange- 
ment of letters which makes the memory of the 
spelling more difficult. In very unusual combina- 
tions and in syllables where the sound would 
naturally mislead one spelling from sound, under- 
score those particular parts on the board. This 
calls their attention to the part which needs par- 
ticular study. 

In all this work the child’s interest needs to be 
fostered, and the enthusiastic teacher is able to do 
this. I recommend little departures through the 
year: sometimes taking only ten words a week, 
the other periods being used for such departures 
as a teacher may devise. 

In the Lincoln school twenty words a week are 
taken. We have two hundred words for each of 
the four upper grades in the list arranged by Mr. 
Whitney. We would therefore complete his list 
in ten weeks if we confined ourselves to that list 
alone. It is our purpose to have thoroughly mas- 
tered those words in each grade by June. We 
anticipate a test from our superintendent in June 
which we hope every child will be able to face with 
such confidence that he can say: “I’m master of 
them all.” 

In carrying on this work, it is my purpose to 
develop a general knowledge of orthography and 
intersperse little devices from time to time to hold 
the interest and, at the same time, give the subject 
of spelling a broader scope. The term “devices” 
calls for more or less originality on the part of the 
teacher, and an enthusiastic teacher of spelling is 
alert to all of the possibilities. 

I believe in correlation of subjects whenever pos- 
sible. In reading teachers are asked to call at- 
tention to the spelling of hard words, that the chil- 
dren may have a stronger mental picture of the 
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words, having seen them in print; children are 
urged to use one of the newly acquired words in 
their language work, etc. 

The following are some of the departures re- 
ferred to, which we try: Spelling contests of dif- 
ferent sorts (usually oral), dictation of words, not 
previously assigned for study, having children 
write from knowledge of rules, syllabication, etc., 
dictation of sentences containing words previously 
used in spelling, drills on enunciation and articu- 
lation; long words are placed on the board for 
children to separate into syllables and pronounce. 
Frequently word building is attempted; work on 
derivations is urged in the higher grades. All 
these little departures are based on previous teach- 
ing and excite a great deal of interest. 

We have a scheme which is used throughout the 
building, which has proven very helpful in the work 
in spelling as well as language in general, Each 
teacher has reserved a space on her blackboard 
which is headed “Correct Forms.” Under this 
heading appear corrected sentences and phrases. 
These are usually corrections made during the 
regular school work and general recitations, such 
as “I have no pencil,” “Tt was I,” etc. Under this 
same heading are written words habitually mis- 
spelled and mispronounced, as probably, separate, 
interesting, recess, etc. All this work is left on 
the board for a month or so, and the children’s at- 
tention is called to it as occasion requires. When 
space is needed for new sentences and words, and 
the corrections seem to be well fixed in the pupils’ 
minds, they copy them in the back of notebooks 
to keep for reference. ' 

Constant review. is very necessary, giving 
greater opportunities to the so-called “poor 
speller.” It is our intention, when school opens 
next fall, to thoroughly review the words of the 
previous grade, 

While two hundred words a year seems a small! 
number, if we multiply that by the number of 
years a child remains in the elementary school, 
arid possibly in the high school, we would have a 
good long list, and proud indeed should a gradu- 
ate be who could say he had thoroughly mastered 
two thousand or more words, and made them the 
nucleus of his vocabulary. If every child could 
thoroughly master one thousand words before he 
is graduated from the grammar school, he would 
make a long step toward correcting some of the 
deficiencies which are found occurring in our high 
schools to-day. 

I do not believe the study of spelling should 
cease when the children enter the high school. 1 
believe it would be more profitable if some of the 
time spent on dead languages could be turned into 
the study of Engtish and all that it involves. Al- 
ready this has become recognized in many of our 
high schools, and creditable advances were made. 

This series of articles has been presented with a 
view of emphasizing the great importance of 
teaching spelling. The writer would gladly wel- 
come any system or method whereby the subject 
is given sufficient attention, and he hopes to find 
methods of conducting the work which will prove 
still more effective than the one now followed in 
Lincoln school. 
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CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING THE RELATIVE 
EFFICIENCIES OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
Norwalk, Conn. 


The measuring of a city school system for its efficiency 
is a social survey not to be made with a footrule. It 
does not concern simply the proficiencies of so many 
thousand pupils at certain ages in so many subjects. It 
has but small and obscure relations with the costs of per- 
manent plant and of ordinary current supplies and ser- 
vices, 

I am aware that many educators object to any view of 
the city school system whereby it is held to be a cause 
of social conditions. They prefer to believe that the 
schools are the result rather than the cause of the social 
situation. But, in point of view, a city school system is 
both a result and a cause of the social situation, and I 
shall, therefore, treat it as such, without entering into 
any consideration of the question as to what are the rela- 
tive elements of heredity, social and personal, and of en- 
vironment, formal and informal, in the success of the 
educational institutions, which means its service. 

No one test is proof, though certain tests may indi- 
cate the proof. 

First, in the plotting of the educational survey, we 
should discover what percentage of the foremost men of 
the city are the product of its own schools, then what 
percentage of the lesser men, and so on down to the 
edges of compulsory attendance. A fine city reproduces 
its own population.in every respect. 

Second, we should discover the value of the properties 
created by the citizens. 

Third, let us compare the census of the youth of each 
age, and the attendance in the schools. To specify: 
The city with forty per cent. of its school youth in the 
high schools is possessed of a far more efficient city 
school system than one with but twenty per cent. A 
great city with but three or five per cent. of its youth 
in the public high schools is clearly inefficient. Inci- 
dentally, we may compare the attendance with enroll- 
ment. é 

Fourth, we may measure the school system by the ex- 
tent of its upward path, by its power to take the child 
at four years of age and to graduate him from its own 
university twenty years later ready for a profession. 

Fifth, let us measure the school system with respect to 
the breadth and variety of the courses offered. Human- 
ity is a various thing. It is here that continuation and 
vocational schools are seen to be as necessary as normal 
schools and other professional schools. A great city 
does not need even teachers any more than it does 
plumbers and machinists. 

Sixth, of the large matters that should concern a sur- 
vey of a city school system, the last is that of the ade- 
quacy of the preparation and other fitness of the various 
persons who govern and operate the schools. This means 
all the persons. It includes the city council or board of 
public works or town meeting itself, where these as well 
as boards of education and school committees govern 
the schools. At the other end of the scale, it means also 
the janitors’ heipers. It limelights the city school super- 
intendent. Of each and every man and woman who takes 
part in voting or spending money, or in educating the 
youth, or in keeping the buildings up, or in putting new 
buildings up, it asks,—Is he fit? This means in charac- 
ter, in knowledge, in disposition. Incidentally, we must 
ask that all the kindergartners shall be women, and about 
fifteen per cent. of the elementary teachers, and that at 
least fifty-one per cent. of the high school teachers and 
thirty-five per cent. of the normal school teachers shall 
be men. As for the city college, the men should num- 
ber seventy-five per cent. It is entirely wrong to have 
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any men in the primary grades as teachers, yet there is 
at least one city with many such men. 

Along other important criteria of efficiency is the ae- 
tual salaries paid the educational persons. Unlike the 
salaries of janitors, these are mainly matters of senti- 
ment, not of demand and supply. Cities that pay 
the highest salaries thereby show their affection for the 
schools. Here is another striking instance in which the 
efficiency of the city school system is both cause and ef.- 
fect. A city of one hundred thousand persons that pays 
its superintendent less than the ordinary bank cashier is 
paid, simply and clearly displays therein its contempt 
for education. Similarly, the city that pays its kinder- 
gartners as much as but not more than its cooks receive 
thereby displays its contempt for the school idea. The 
standards of efficiency measurements should also include 
the classification to show retardation, that is, to show 
precocity, mediocrity, and altricity with the comment 
that precocity is just as bad as altricity. Often it is far 
worse Abraham Lincoln was retarded by fifteen years. 

Upon this scale, the primacy of American education 
probably lies between St. Louis, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Los Angeles. Certainly, no merely pedag gic test 
will ever be accepted by public opinion. -However, 
it may be pushed for a few years by enthusiasm. Edu- 
cation is a far bigger matter than pedagogy.—Address 
at St. Louis meeting, Department of Superintendence. 
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THE SPIRITUALIZATION OF WORK 
WILLIAM A. MCKEEVER 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Let us strive earnestly to provide that the in- 
dustrial classes of all rank shall have a conscious 
life purpose higher than that of merely receiving 
and expending their daily incomes. To feel 
greater than his appointed task; té realize a sense 
of superiority to every hard or trying condition 
that may confront him; to feel daily a thrill of en. 
thusiasm in thought of the elevated goal which he 
has set for his life; to believe instinctively that 
some great Spirit Power is operative through him 
is the achievement of the highest purpose of which 
he is able to conceive—this is the lofty position 
to which we would elevate every member of the 
great industrial classes. Moreover, we believe 
that under intelligent training and guidance of the 
young such a thimg may finally be attained. And 
while we are bewailing the ignominious fate of the 
one who is being crushed out, body and soul, by 
the heavy grind of toil, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that there is a sort of triumph and _ self 
glorification possible to the life that willingly 
yields itself up, inch by inch, in some form of 
worthy industry, provided the mind of the worker 
be set eternally upon the attainment of a high 
spiritual goal.—Industrialist. 
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Whatever is written by a progressive educa- 
tionalist will be regarded by some as a mere 
truism, by some as a challenge, by others as “a 
wicked heresy.” The educationalist is the same, 
but they are different. Tell me what a teacher, 
principal, superintendent, or professor thinks of 
what is written, and it is easy to size him up. It 
is not the writer who is under fire, but the reader. 

It is surprising to find how many rural schools 
are now connected by telephone with every home 
in the district. I see it frequently, but never with- 
out a sense of astonishment. What changes have 
come in rural life. 
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THE SCHOOLHOUSE AS THE CIVIC AND SOCIAL 
CENTRE OF THE COMMUNITY 
EDWARD J. WARD 
University of Wisconsin 

“This is going to make the neighborhood feel 
like home in spite of telephones, newspapers, 
trolley cars, and all the modern improvements.” 
He was a banker who, spoke, and the occasion 
was the opening of a schoolhouse as a social 
centre in a middle-western city. : 

‘When I was a young man,” he went on, “back 
in Licking county, Ohio, folks used to meet like 
this in the old drab, weather-board schoolhouse. 
We called it the ‘Literary’; in some places they 
called it the ‘Lyceum,’ and in some it was just 
‘schoolhouse meetings.’ The old double seats, 
weren't any too comfortable; the light from the 
kerosene lamps, with»their, tin, -ceflectorsy, wasmt 
any too good, but/there was a human &pirit? in 
those gatherings, a man-to-man frankness and 
democracy that made America mean something 
to us young fellows. And there was a spirit of 
neighborhood there, not only in the sociables, the 
spell-downs, and singing school, but in the meet- 
ings where folks just listened to speakers and 
talked. Getting together about things we had in 
common, whether it was what kind of a bridge 
we should have across the creek or the tariff, we 
felt a first-hand_responsibility for being citizens. 

“IT came away to the city. I got into the 
scramble. I’ve been at it as hard as anybody, 
and I’ve succeeded fairly well. But all the time 
there has been something missing. I know a lot 
of fine people, but I don’t know my neighbors. 
I obey the laws: and vote at election time, but 
somehow I don’t get that feel of being a citizen. 
The fact is, I’ve lived here twenty years and it has 
never felt like home. But to-night, when we’re 
getting together, not as a party nor a sect, nor as 
a particular social set, but just as folks, as citi- 
zens, as neighbors, in this building which em- 
bodies the greatest of our common interests, that 
old feeling comes back, and as we go on with this, 
I tell you, even the city is going to feel like 
home.” 

Unlike most of the great significant move- 
ments in modern days, the movement to make 
the schoolhouse the civic and social centre of the 
community appeals most strongly to the older, 
more conservative American. 

The statesman, recognizing the fundamental 
importance of making the schoolhouse the citi- 
zens’ common council chamber, the working 
centre of an alert and self-informing common 
citizenship organization, welcomes this move- 
ment, by as much as he recognizes the truth of 
Washington’s words: “In proportion as the struc- 
ture of government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” And Justice of the Supreme Court 
Charles E. Hughes says: “I am more interested 
in what you are doing and what it stands for than 
in anything else in the world. You are buttress- 
ing the foundations of democracy.” 

The religious teacher—the priest, the minister 
grasping the vital relationship between the 
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leisure activities and the moral life of the com- 
munity, welcomes the movement to make of the 
school building a common centre of wholesome 
recreation. And we find not only that religious 
associations Officially endorse the opening of the 
school buildings for use in the evening, but in 
many communities the chief promoters of social 
centre development are the clergymen. For in- 
stance, in the little town of Stanley, Wis., the use 
of the high school building as a “People’s Club- 
house” came as the result of the united leadership 
of the Lutheran pastor, the Roman ° Catholic 
priest, and the Presbyterian minister. Rev. 
Richard H. Edwards says: “It is unthinkable that 
the churches should oppose thé social centre 
movement.” 

The artist, recognizing that the worthy expres- 
sion of the American soul in forms of beauty can 


ameonly wifi the cultivation and expression of 


music and the drama in an atmosphere demo- 
cratic and free from the merely commercial 
motive, sees the vision of the use of the common 
schoolhouse as a democratic centre of artistic cul- 
ture and expression for the whole people. And 
Forbes. Robertson says: “This is a program 
worthy of America.” 

School superintendent, principals, and teachers 
recognize that this movement to make the school- 
house the comprehensive common centre of the 
community means improved architecture, . better 
equipment, more vital interest, and increased sup- 
port for the school.in its present service. The 
National Edueation Association has unanimously 
endorsed this movement; and in a hundred com- 
munities school principals and teachers are lend- 
ing their service in promoting community gather- 
ings of one kind or another which look toward 
the full community use of the schoolhouse. 

But not even the youth, for whom the social 
centre means gymnasium, games, and club oppor- 
tunities which otherwise he might not have, wel- 
comes the social centre with more keen apprecia- 
tion and zest than do the older men and women in 
the average community, for to them it is not only 
an advance, it is also a restoration. 
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CORRELATING NATURE STUDY AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP IN SCHOOL WORK 


GRACE MARIAN SMITH 
International Harvester Company Service Bureau 


Sometimes teachers undertake a series of 
nature lessons, awaken considerable interest, se- 
cure a number of exhibits, and then, not knowing 
clearly how to proceed, allow the interest to die 
out. This not only deprives the pupils of the 
points of real value, but it also dampens enthusi- 
asm and makes it hard to enlist their aid when a 
new subject is presented. 

One of the things it is important for the child 
to learn is that he is a member of the community 
and that the community is a part of the world. 
Teach interdependence, regard for the rights of 
others, and the responsibility of the individual for 
general conditions. 

Following a lesson on testing milk, may be a 
lesson on the necessity for cleanliness not alone 
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in handling the milk after it reaches the dairy 
house, but in housing, watering, and feeding the 
cows and in caring for the stables in which they 
are milked. The proper grooming and washing of 
the cows, the use of sanitary pails, cans, strainers, 
etc., the advantages of the pail partly covered—all 
these should be looked after, first, as a matter of 
common decency; second, as a matter of hygiene. 

Call attention to the infant mortality of cities, 
absolute dependence of babes on the milk supply, 
and the great number of deaths directly traceable 
to impure milk. 

Sometimes these figures are so appalling in the 
facts they present to us that they awaken us out 
of our indifference. Statistics, if they are not 
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overused, are a good thing to drive home a point. 

The national; state, and city governments are 
doing useful work in investigating causes and 
conditions which breed disease and in proposing 
remedies for its prevention; but it is of no avail 
if the results of their investigations are simply 
cataloged and filed and do not reach the people 
who might profit by them. Use the data and in- 
formation they have made available. Teach the 
children to refer to government reports for in- 
formation on any of the subjects which they cover. 
Have a file for bulletins and clippings, card index 
it so you can refer readily to any subject, and 
then use the information and teach the pupils to 
use it. 
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RURAL WORK IN 


NORTH DAKOTA 


CANDIS J. NELSON 
Valley City, N.D. 


The Country Life Commission of 1909 discov- 
ered that “we need a new kind of school in the 
country which shall teach the children as much 
outdoors as indoors, and perhaps more, so that 
they will prepare for country life, and not, as at 
present, mainly for life in town.” 

The people of the agricultural states discov- 
ered this fact some years before the announce- 
ment of this commission, and in many states they 
have set about to secure a rational curriculum for 
the rural schools. In this work North Dakota, 
with her 70,000 square miles and more of prairies, 
has not been indifferent. Laws favorable 
to the schools and to the training of teachers have 
been passed. 

In 1911 the educational bill provided for state 
aid to the country schools and organized them 
into schools of the first and second class. An in- 
spector was appointed whose educational qualifi- 
cation is equal to that of the state superintendent 
of public instruction. Professor Neil C. Mc- 
Donald, a man of broad scholarship and experi- 
ence and rare enthusiasm for rural school better- 
ment, is the first man called to the office. 

The law requires that nature study and ele- 
mentary agriculture be taught in the common 
schools, and provides for the maintenance of a 
department of agriculture, manual training, and 
domestic economy in the secondary, graded, and 
consolidated schools. A state aid of $2,500 a 
year is granted to such schools. The law also 
provides for the association of rural districts with 
schools maintaining such departments, thus ex- 
tending their advantages to the district schools. 
Another law provides for state maintenance of a 
county agricultural school, yearly cost not to 
exceed $6,000, of which the state and county each 
pay half, the school to be established in the lo- 
cality where a majority of all votes cast favor it. 

In this movement for a better and richer coun- 
try life, the Valley City State Normal is an active 
participant. A goodly number of all the teachers 
trained here go into the rural consolidated 
schools, of which North Dakota has about 100, 





or into the village schools. The school furnishes 
a special rural course, where academic training 
is given in the common branches, and special 
training in manual training, agriculture, domestic 
science, and physical education. In agriculture, 
school gardens are conducted, and the work in 
general is given with a view to conditions of 
moisture and soil in North Dakota, together 
with a study of farm animals, their use and 
care. 

Sewing classes are given in domestic art, espe- 
cially designed for training the teachers to give 
the work in the country schools. The cooking 
classes try to devise ways to make the lunch hour 
more effective. Model work is done in conduct- 
ing what is designed to be an ideal lunch hour. 
The children in the model school, living some 
distance, bring their lunch with two cents each 
day. The two cents provides one warm article, 
as soup, macaroni, creamed potatoes, chocolate, 
or some other dish that may be conveniently 
served. The children help prepare the table and 
clear away the dishes. Immediately thereafter a 
teacher takes charge of a story hour which is 
followed by organized games. This plan has 
been tried.in a number of the rural schools where 
the boards of education were willing to furnish 
a small oil stove. The families of the district 
take turns in furnishing milk, eggs, etc., and the 
dinner is served in picnic style, thus developing 
the social side of the school under the direction 
of a teacher trained to the work. 

In physical education special courses are de- 
signed for the rural classes, and annually a play 
festival is conducted on the campus and athletic 
field of the normal school. To this the rural 
schools of Barnes and adjacent counties are in- 
vited. Games are organized for the primary 
classes, and athletic contests for the upper grades. 
The basket dinner is an inviting feature of the 
day, and the festivities are enjoyed by old and 


young. 
The rural course has another interesting fea- 
ture in its literary society, called “Prairie 
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Breezes.” Here the members are taught how to 
conduct public meetings, and to stand before 
their fellows and talk on questions of interest in 
their line of work, as well as to discuss some of 
the best literature. They are taught that the 
schoolhouse is a place that. should radiate pleas- 
ure as well as instruction, and are sent out with 
a hope that they will make their school the cen- 
tre of the activities of that community. 

The manual training courses are also in line 
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with the idea of more skilled farm ‘pursuits and 
a farm life better worth living. 

President McFarland is keenly *alive to the 
situation and is endeavoring to train a body of 
teachers who will go out and give’a measure of 
training that will fit boys and girls into their com- 
munity life, and that will teach them to love and 
appreciate the country, thus stopping the drift 
toward the cities, which is evident even in the 
prairie state of North Dakota. 
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NECESSARY BASIS OF THE TEACHER’S TEN- 
URE. By Andrew Sloan Draper, LL. D., state com- 
missioner of education, New York. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen, publisher. Cloth. 41 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

This is a reprint of an address by Dr. Draper before 
the New York State Teachers’ Association last fall 
which attracted considerable attention at the time, and 
which is well worth reading. In closing Dr. Draper 
says that “the employment and promotion and compen- 
sation and discontinuance of all teachers should continue 
to be the functions of officials chosen by the people in 
the cities and school districts. We must continue to de- 
centralize administration to the fullest extent consistent 
with efficiency and progress. But the educational sys- 
tem is the state’s system, and the state must regulate it 
by law so far as experience shows to be necessary for 
its good, taking it in its entirety. When once employ ed 
the service of all teachers might well continue until in- 
terrupted by death, resignation, or discontinuance by 
authority for cause. But with the more permanent ten- 
ure the teachers will have to show more preparation, 
adaptation to particular position, and professional prog- 
ress. The causes will have to be thoroughly regulated 
by law.” These different ~oints are discussed in detail 
in the address. 


FARM BOYS AND GIRLS. By Professor William A. 
McKeever of Kansas State Agricultural College. 
New ‘York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 326 
pp. Net price, $1.50. 

There are ten million boys and girls enrolled in the 
rural schools of this country, and here is one of the 
finest books that could be in the hands of the parents 
and friends of these children. Much attention is being 
given at present to rural life, its occupations, its associa- 
tions, its general and particular interests. And this at- 
tention is essential to the relief of such life, so that it 
may lose much of the drudgery and dreariness that have 
so frequently made it almost unendurable to many, and 
has turned them away from the farm and quiet village 
to the nervous life of the urban centres. In this work 
Professor McKeever is doing something of the highest 
value, covering—as he does—well-nigh everything to 
Suggest the possibilities and enhance the interest of 
country life. In this he is an able running- ~mate of 
President Butterfield of Massachusetts “Aggie.” To 
such men this land is greatly indebted for their copious 
and wholesome and inspiring words for the betterment 
of rural conditions. This most recent volume in the 
Macmillan Rural Science Series is deserving of the 
widest circulation and most thoughtful perusal. And it 
is full of charming pictures which aid to fasten the 
reading-matter indelibly in the memory. Put it in every 
library. 


MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTAL BOTANY. By 
Frank Owen Payne of the High School of Commerce, 
New York. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 272 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
A laboratory manual for a complete high school 

course, in which botany is continuously correlated with 

Pectical gardening, farming, and bacteriology. Out- 

ines are given for 228 experiments, dealing with the fol- 

lowing topics: Common elements, food materials, 

Osmosis, soils, seed plants—from seed to fruit, and cryp- 

togams. Each outline consists of a statement of the ob- 

ject of the experiment, a list of apparatus, directions for 
doing the work, and questions or suggestions to guide 
the pupil to the interpretation of the results. The 


wealth of material includes so many alternative experi- 
ments that teachers will be enabled to adapt their work 
to their special conditions and to follow a choice of 
topics from year to year. The drills are chiefly in func- 
tion, requiring little dissection and only simple lenses. 
The laboratory equipment needed is simple, and much of 
it can be made at home at small expense. 


ORGAN AND FUNCTION: A STUDY OF EVOLU- 
TION. By B. D. Hahn. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. Cloth. 198 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a vigorous, skilful, courageous challenge of 
evolution as it has been taught and as it is coming to be 
very generally accepted. It is useless to scoff at this 
book as inconsequential: Sophistry it may be, but it 
must be shown to be such. Interesting it surely is as 
is all keen controversy. It is scarcely conceivable that 
any believers in evolution will cease to believe therein, 
but it is sure to give comfort to the disbeliever, and will 
check many who are merely following the trend of 
thought toward evolution. If it is widely read it is a 
book that must be reckoned with. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
TEMS of educational news to be 


inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in a7 state in the Union. To be 
wailable, these contributions should 
short and comprehensive. Copy 
uld be received by the editor not 
= nad than Friday preceding date of 
e. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 5-8: Recreation Congress, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 


June 14: Flag Day. 


June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 


June 24, 25, 26, 27: Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, Morehead, 
president. 


June 28-July 3: Rural School Work- 
ers, Amherst, Mass.; secretary, W. 
D. Hurd, Amherst. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
preesent. C. T. C. Whitcomb, 

rockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 


July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
8. Wright, St. Albans, president. 

October 23-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Portland; secretary, H. 
A. Allan, “Augusta. 





’~ 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
} — 
MAINE. 


OLDTOWN. This high school, 
with only 150 students in its four 
classes, has fifty of its graduates in 





the colleges and universities. Where 

is there a better record? 
WINTERPORT. The Waldo 

County Association held its annual 


meeting in this place on May 17, un- 
der the direction of State Superin- 
tendent Payson Smith. The other 
speakers were Principal A. F. Rich- 
ardson of Castine Normal school and 
Dr. A. E. Winship of the Journal of 
Education. 


HEBRON. Hebron Academy is 
of college size in athletics. Nothing 
below college in the state has ever 
made such a record as Hebron made 
at the state meet at the University of 
Maine on May 18. Her young men 
made fifty-eight -points, which was 
four times as many. as_ her nearest 
rival, Bangor high, with ~fifteen 
points. Only one other, Dexter high, 
has as many as twelve; had more 

* than eight points, Portland high. _ The 
other academies made a poor show- 
ing. “It is needless to say that He- 
bron Academy has high standing with 

husky boys. 
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MILO. The high school of Milo 
has attained certificate privileges in 
the New England colleges. This is 
the group of colleges in the College 
Association: Amherst College, Bos- 
ton University, Bowdoin College, 
Brown Universitv, Dartmouth Co)- 
lege, Mount Holyoke College, Smith 
College, Tufts College, University of 
Maine, University of Vermont, 
Wellesley College, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and Williams College. 

WATERVILLE. Superintendent 
Wormwood of Orono and Oldtown 
has accepted the superintendency of 
this city, sueceeding Professor Libby, 
who has occupied the office and re- 
oo his professorship at Colby Col- 
ege. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. Dr. Avery E. 
Lambert has been appointed dean of 
Middlebury College, to succeed the 
late Walter E. Howard. Dr. Lam- 
bert formerly taught in the Framing- 
ham Normal school, and while in 
Massachusetts he was chairman of the 
state committee on the revision of 
science courses in secondary schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. Professor W. R. 
Hart has distributed more than 150 
bushels of seed potatoes to the 12,000 
members of the boys’ and girls’ po- 
tato clubs throughout the state. In 
Amherst the club numbers about sev- 
enty-five. 

BOSTON. Acting Superintendent 
White has been authorized to start a 
course in salesmanship and mer- 
chandise in the Dorchester high 
school next fall. 

A teacher is to be sent to New 
York for the remainder of the year to 
study the clinics of Dr. Scripture in 
the cure of stammering. 

The executive committee of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is appealing for help, and 
we are glad to publish its “battle 
ery” :— 

“*The society has a great work be- 
fort it; and it earnestly asks the aid 
and prayers of every man and woman 
in Massachusetts who believes in 
God, and has sympathy for his suf- 
fering creatures.’ 

“With these words George T. An- 
gell, the founder of our societies in 
April, 1868, closed an ardent appeal 
for money and help in all the Boston 
papers. This was the beginning forty- 
four years ago. 

“These words we constitute now 
our ‘battle cry’ to raise the funds 
necessary to build not only an ‘Angell 
memorial animal hospital,’ but to 
erect in connection with this a build- 
ing suitable for a permanent home 
for the societies he founded, and that 
will afford the means of materializing 
and perpetuating the ideals for 
which he gave his life and substance. 
For years the societies have been 
greatly handicapped in their work by 
lack of proper facilities and funds. 

“Every man and woman in Mas- 
sachusetts ‘who believes in God’ must 
enlist in this army of helpers and 
bring to this work all that is best in 
him and her to assist the societies to 
accomplish their great task. 

“Nathanial T. Kidder, 
“Francis H. Rowley, 
“Mrs. George T. Angell, 
“Executive Committee $1,000,000 
Building and Endowment Fund 
Angell Memorial.” 
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MARLBOROUGH. O. A. Mor- 


ton, who has been superintendent 
here for the last six and a half years, 
has accepted an appointment as asso- 
ciate professor in the educational de- 
partment of the Amherst Agricultural 
College. In this new field Mr. Mor- 
ton intends to develop the principle 
throughout the state which has been 
the underlying principle of his home 
and school association work in Marl- 
borough, the principle of co-operation 
of the home and all educational or- 
ganizations in forming boys and girls’ 
clubs and garden work. He _ will 
work with the state boards of educa- 
tion and agriculture and all local or- 
ganizations. The school will be the 
centre of action. Mr. Morton was 
educated in the schools of Porter and 
Kezar Falls, Maine, the Farmington 
Normal school, Maine, and he has 
taken courses at the Hyannis Nor- 
mal school, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, and Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Under Mr. Morton’s leadership 
Massachusetts should rival the state 
universities of the Middle West in 
their community work. 


NEWTON CENTRE. Mrs. Mary 
A. Oliver has resigned her position 
in the Mason school to accept a po- 
sition as teacher of an out-of-door 
class in the Horace Mann school, in 
a model class connected with Co- 
lumbia University. Mrs. Oliver will 
lecture at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania this summer. , 

Superintendent Spaulding is making 
a thorough study of the arithmetic 
work in the schools, observing the 
work of the every arithmetic teacher 
in the system. 


NORTH EASTON. The ninth 
grades of the four grammar schools 
in North Easton and the freshman 
class in the high school will be con- 
solidated in an intermediate school, 
a two-years’ course with a principal 
and three assistants. Superintendent 
Cox is following the Dayton, Ohio, 
plan in a measure, and expects that 
the advantages of such an interme- 
diate step between the grammar and 
high school will soon be evident. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


KINGSTON. Rhode Island has 
not done all she can in making the 
country realize that she is on the 
map agriculturally, but she is, and the 
State College and the state board of 
agriculture are rousing the teachers 
and children of the state to a realiza- 
tion of the opportunities. Girls are 
to have prize contests in- sewing, 
breadmaking, and canning. For boys 
there are more than $400 in prizes for 


the best corn raised. 
CONNECTICUT. 
GREENWICH. A course in the 
biology and _ sociology of man has 


been given this last year by Superin- 
tendent W. E. Chancellor of the town 
of Norwalk, Conn, It was subscribed 
to and attended by 100 teachers and 
many of the townspeople. The last 
lecture in the course of ten lectures 
was given at the high school May L. 
Superintendent E. C. Andrews of the 
public schools hopes to offer to the 
teachers and to the public another 
educational course next year, and is 
already planning for it. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


KUTZTOWN. On May Il] the 
entire Keystone State Normal school 
plant, including the large gymnasium, 
was thrown open to all the country 
children in the vicinity. Many citi- 
zens gave children a ride to the picnic 
in automobiles, thereby becoming 
members of the Sunshine and Lend- 
a-Hand Club of the county. Many 
farmers were induced to give. chil- 
dren a “joy” straw ride to the great 
field day. This is the second annual 
field and play picnic for cousitty chil- 
dren which Superintendent Rapp has 
¢arried out. 


PITTSBURGH. Superintendent 
Heeter’s plan for a cosmopolitan 
high school has been approved by the 
board. The new system which be- 
fomes operative in September pro- 
vides for semi-annual promotions 
and annual graduating exercises. 
Business and industrial, as well as the 
usual academic courses, will be given: 

Five rooms in the Osceola school 
have been assigned for the Training 
School for Teachers. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. In the fall of 
1913, the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Sir Isaac Pitman, inven- 
tor of the system of shorthand 
known as phonography, will be cele- 
brated. 

On July 2 600 teachers from the 
public schools and universities of the 
United States will sail for an ex- 
tended trip through the principal 
cities of Germany under the auspices 
of the German-American Teachers’ 
Association. 

During the school year 1910-1911 
the total expenditure for public edu- 
cation in New York city was over 
thirty-three million dollars, of which 
some twenty-one million was ex- 
pended for teachers’ salaries. The 
cost per pupil, based on average daily 
attendance, was $44:90 for all schools; 
the average cost in elementary 
schools was $33.11, and in high 
schools $84.41. 

“Sixty-two,” the unique public 
school on Hester street, has broken 
the record with 699 pupils in a single 
graduating class. This school is lo- 
cated in the heart of Jewish East 
‘Side district and is a large six-story 
structure with eight direct lines of 
exit to the twenty odd doors. The 
school is well known by its “outside” 
work with club for children and par- 
ents, in the Literary Club, Arts and 
Crafts Club, Commercial Club, Con- 
versation Club, Glee Club, and sev- 
eral other organizations. From 3 to 
5 in the afternoon the various clubs 
have their meetings in the building, 
and from 7 to 11 m the evening the 
recreation centre is in session, and 
the auditorium is sometimes used for 
lectures. Principal Roberts says that 
the one drawback to a building of 
such size is the fact that even with 
the emergency exit reduced to a sci- 
emce it is not possible to clear the 
bailding within four minutes. 

JAMESTOWN, | Jamestown has 
Maintained its leadershio for many 
years. Superintendent R. R. Rogers 
if one of the men longest in service 
i@ any superintendency in the state, 
amd is, as he always has been, one of 
the most progressive. 


NEW JERSEY. 
TRENTON. The taw passed last 
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Semething new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been plannec oo for the busy teacher, They 
Dra 


offer a practical means of presenti 


and the 


tot 

ings which develop the idea of how Working 

peapensing, neatness, and good arrangement. No 
objects are such as can be made with fewtools. These dra 


aseries of mechanical draw- 


are made, of accura 
ls or solids are need 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohib 


tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are f 
* Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Hight, and Nine. Fal rw 
’ 


course, 
25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago; Thomas Charlies Com- 
pany,80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street 








year which placed the graduation 
from grammar schools wholly in the 
hands of the state was amended by 
this year’s legislature. The clause 
which caused the agitation now 
reads :— 

“A commissioner shall ascertain 
the thoroughness and efficiency of 
any or all public schools, and of any 
or all grades in them, by such ways 
and means, tests, and examinations, 
as to him may seem proper, when- 
ever in his opinion or in that of the 
state board of education it is ad- 
visable to do so; prescribe during 
each school term and within sixty 
days prior to its expiration, an exam- 
ination in at least arthmetic, writing, 
spelling, English, history, and geog- 
raphy, of the pupils in the highest 
grade in each elementary school, pro- 
vided that if in any school any of 
said subjects is not taught in the 
highest grade, the examination shall 
be confined to such of said subjects 
as are taught or used; prepare or 
cause to be prepared questions for 
the examinations; prescribe the times 
and places for holding them and the 
rules governing them; select the su- 
perintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers who shall conduct them, and who 
shall mark and file such papers and 
such reports as may be required in 
the department of public instruttion; 
report to the state board of educa- 
tion the results of all tests and exam- 
inations and such other information 
in regard thereto as it may require. 
Nothing herein contained shall im- 
pair the right of each district to pre- 
scribe its own rules for promotion.” 





CENTRAL STATES 


IOWA. 
AMES...A. Scoutcraft school has 


been organized for those who wish to 
know the work of the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Pioneers of America, 
and for teaching the requirements of 
the tenderfoot, and second and first 
class degree. The school will have a 
session one evening each week for 
eight weeks. The class will take up 
the work of knot tying, first aid to 
the injured, principles and practices 
of Scoutcraft and pioneering, camp- 
craft, woodcraft, campfire cooking, 
observation work, elementary signal- 
ing, composition and history of the 
American flag, customary respect due 
it and forms of flying, and other work 
leading to qualification for the ten- 
derfoot, second class and first class 
degrees in Boy Scout and Girl Pio- 
neering work. 

Two local advisory boards have 
been..organized, one of twenty-five 


memes Pe the Campfire Girls of 
‘America, and one of the same si 
for Boy Scouts. “" 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Medical inspection 
in the public schools of Madison has 
been provided for by the board of 
education. This is the direct result 
of the success of such inspection in- 
stituted for the purpose of checking 
an epidemic of scarlet fever which 
broke out in one of the ward schools 
pes ee hep om! will be paid a 

Ty o 000 fo 
— r the next school 
GREEN BAY. As a result of the 
Christmas seal campaign, the Green 
i 2 rma now ate the services of 
yisiting nurse. e firs , 
re pl a first month’s 
“The advantage of the school nurse 
over the regular medical inspectors 
in a small city are: Ability to devote 
her entire time, if necessary, to the 
work as in dealing with epidemics; 
closer attention to the business\ in 
hand because she is not interested in 
various outside projects; more heed 
given by parents to the notices of the 
nurse than to other sources; one fol- 
low-up call of the nurse is worth 
more to the system than all the no- 
tices of a medical inspector.” 
CORNELL. A two-room state 
graded school in a rural neighbor- 
hood of Chippewa county known as 
Estella and located several miles 
from Cornell, the nearest railroad 
station, has since the beginning of 
the year been the weekly meeting 
place of the people of the commun- 
ity. Much interest has been aroused 
in the discussion of public questions. 
A joint debate on consolidation of 
schools was held with representatives 
from Holcombe, a village seven miles 
distant, and twenty-five people from 
there were presetit.” Dufing the win- 
cer a social was held to raise money 
for the purghase jof-an organ, which 
will be used by both the school and 
the social céntrey This’is a“good il- 
lustration of how social centres and 
schools may be mutually helpful. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. Manual training for 
boys is giveh throughout the grades 
of the Detroit! public séhools. Be- 
ginning with the fourth gradey card- 
board work, inélnding | asechanical 
drawing, is given through the sixth 
grade, unless, in certain cases, the 
prs ish of ae sixth grade enter the 
woodwork Centres for sho 7 
The boys of the seventh ene “gute 
grades, including a large part of the 
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G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


instruction in 


sixth grade, receive 
shop work. The girls of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades receive instruc- 
tion in sewing except in some cases 
where the girls of the sixth grade re- 


ceive instruction in cooking. All 
girls of the seventh and eighth grades 
and a part of the girls of the sixth 
grade receive instruction in cooking. 
Last year there were 22,570 pupils in 
manual training in the Detroit public 
schools. 


INDIANA. 
OAKLAND CITY. Every gram- 


mar school graduate for the last 
three years has gone to the high 
school. ise 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. If the voters 
pass the $2,000,000 school bond issue 
on June 1 there will be a new Van 
Horn grade school at Thirty-eighth 
street and Roanoke boulevard. Con- 
nected with this fourteen-room build- 
ing, which will cost about $80,000, 
there will be an athletic field for boys, 
inchiding a baseball diamond, and a 
separate athletic field for girls. 

In the Humboldt school Principal 
Joseph H. Markley has developed a 
most successful school lunch plan. 
The contract for cooking lunches, to 
cost about ten cents each, was let to 
an elderly couple in the neighbor- 
hood. The teachers sit at the tables 
and teach the hundred odd children 
how to eat properly. Tooth brush- 
ing and personal cleanliness are rig- 
orously taught in this school. 






Mount 
Ida 
School 


Send for Year Book 
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The Holden Imperial Cover 


NEARLY DOUBLES THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS 


—— AND —— 


PROTECTS THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By providing a Sanitary 'Method of Transferring 
Soiled Books!ifrom One Pupil to Another 


The Holden Combination Repairing 


Material 


Takes Care of any Damage Occurring to the Inside of 
the Books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ST. LOUIS. The schoolhouse as 
a social centre movement has gained 
headway in St. Louis, and municipal 
management is replacing private 
philanthropy, as is just and proper. 
Last year the Neighborhood House 
and Self-Culture Hall united for more 
effective work. The latest develop- 
ment is a plan to-.secure by rental 
from the board of education the use 
out of school hours of the Franklin 
school, a fine new building. 


JEFFERSON CITY. Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, St. Louis, Springfield, 
and Joplin, and some fifty odd coun- 
ties in Missouri were represented at 
the first state-wide spelling contest 
which Missouri has known. For two 
months previous local contests were 
held in preparation. State Superin- 
cendent William P. Evans and former 
Superintendents Howard A. Gass of 
Kansas City and William T. Carring- 
ton, president of the Springfield Nor- 
mal, prepared a list of perhaps 
4,000 words that were used in the 
contest. The tests were both oral 
and written, and prizes of $100, $50, 
and $25 in gold were awarded the 
contestants having the three highest 
grades. 


MINNESOTA. 


MILWAUKEE. The board of 
school directors extended a vote of 
thanks to the city attorney for the 
able way in which the case against 
the board for suspending certain vio- 


Many girls after leaving high school do not go to college. However, they desire to take ad- 
vanced work under a new environment, and to select those studies which best meet their tastes 
and needs. 


Weoffer just these privileges. 


Students take advanced English or advanced Literature, 
but besides these studies the course for any girl is absolutely elective. 


We do special work in Voice, Piano, Violin, and Organ, having the most emiment masters 
in Boston. 


Advanced courses for High Scheel Graduates in French, German, Italian, Spanish and 
many other sabjects; Domestic Science, Art, etc. A new gymnasium with swimming pool built. 


The opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and historieal associations are freely used. 
We send students to any college on our certificate and without examination. 


The Journal of Education knows this school well and will be happy te answer @ny questions 
egarding its work. Mr. Alvin F. Pease also knows Mr. and Mrs. Jewett well and will be pleased 
to give any information. 


Dr. Winship recently said : “I know of no plant equal in equipment and attractiveness.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Jewett are at the school every day and are pleased to see anyone interested. 
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lators of the anti-fraternity rules 
was handled. The court fully sus- 
tained the authority of the board. 


MINNEAPOLIS. At the April 
meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club 
R. H. Jordan read a paper on co- 
operation for industrial education, as 
a result of which a committee was 
appointed which is holding confer- 
ences with various employers of the 
city in order to find the extent to 
which they will co-operate in the es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of continuation schools. Mr. 
Jordan’s paper will be printed in the 
Journal of Education. 

A committee of Minneapolis prin- 
cipals recently recommended: The 
teaching of practical hygiene; the 
Cleveland plan of spelling, i.e., two 
important words a day, with addi- 
tional list; omission of much in geog- 
raphy; elimination of “driblets” of 
history in the grades and the substi- 
tution of history reading material; 
dropping many topics in arithmetic 
and using simple problems in funda- 
mentals; reduction of number of chil- 
dren to a teacher to thirty-five; es- 
tablishment of schools (1) for tru- 
ants and incorrigibles, (2) for delin- 
quent girls, (3) for the mentally de- 
fective, (4) for the physically defec- 
tive and stammerers; transportation 
to these special schools; refusal of 
admission to the city schools after the 
first two weeks of a term; . dropping 
prizes for composition; extension of 
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ocial centre idea, playground move- 
neat, school gardens, and retirement 
fumd; vesting «in .pr als supreme 
aughority im their. ditigs, as to 
janitors,.administration .of course of 
study, supervisors; tentative adoption 
of quarterly promotions>” trial “Of 
penny lunches; extension of medical 
inspection. 

CANBY. Here is a_ report 
spelling from Minnesota:— 

Number contestants, 107 high and 
eighth-grade pupils. et 

Number words spelled, 75; 
number of words spelled, 8,025. 

Number of errors, 1,573; per cent. 
error, 19.6; per cent. spelled correctly, 
80.4. 

Number spelling all 
rectly, 1. 

As in Kansas, the greatest number 
of errors was made on the word “vil- 
lain.” 

ST. PAUL. Last vear the St. 
Paul Institute financed the work of 
social centre movement, because the 
city council balked at the proposed 
appropriation in the budget. But 
the value of the work has been made 
undeniably apparent through the 
past year, and this year the city has 
voted $2,000 to maintain social centre 
work in the schools during 1912. ‘The 
plan includes concerts, lectures, free 
classes in cooking, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, and physical training. The 
popularity of the work is shown by 
the fact that there is a waiting list 
for almost every class. 


on 


total 


words cor- 


KANSAS. 
GARNETT. Superintendent C. H. 


Oman has been re-elected for two 
years at a salary of $1,500. 

GARDEN CITY. At the seventh 
District Association of Boards of 
Education meeting on May 29 Super- 
intendents Ross of Topeka and 
Baugher of Kinsley, President 
Waters of Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege and President E. J. Covert of 
the Garden City board of education 
were on the program. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

PARK RIVER. Superintendent 
M. H. Aygarn, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, Minnesota, has been elected 
superintendent here. 





KENTUCKY. 

SOMERSET. The 1912 Bulletin 
of the high school] is a rare and at- 
tractive pamphlet. It sets forth the 
aim of the school and gives a very 
clear idea of the work, the building, 
and the teachers, with many good 
cuts. More schools should use this 
means of acquainting citizens with the 
opportunities at the high school. 

MAYSLICK. A_ model consoli- 
dated school in this district of Mason 
county is meeting with grand suc- 
cess. In describing the school the 
Maysville Public Ledger says: “The 
10 o’clock scholar’ has disappeared, 
and the problem of tardiness is solved 
by wagons and transportation.” 

COLUMBIA. The health officer 
of this (Adair) county has visited the 
schools within his jurisdiction with 
an éye to sanitation conditions. He 
was impressed by the poor attend- 
ance at the schools. The school cen- 
Sus shows 5,000 pupils in the county, 
of whom only 2,400 are attending 
school. In commenting on this state 
of affairs the Louisville Courier- 


Journal says:— 
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SCHOOLS 


and COLLEGES 





Summer 
Session of 


Stont Institute ™ 


Seventh Annual Summer Session. 


honiec 
nein 
July 29-August 30, 1912 


Thirty-five courses in Manual Training. Twenty-one courses in Domestic 


Economy. Of the fifty-six courses offered the following 
terest to teachers of Vocational Education. 


are of special in- 


ick! ion | 
Stlern | aking pment Wark lergents SS ee 
abinet ing. umbing — nities 
Shitsctural Drawing’ Photog Magn Feasmakina® 
oundry ractice Jewelry and Siverwork Fi ery te. 


During the session special courses of lectures will be given by H. E. Miles 
Chairman State Beard of Industrial Education, Edward J. Lake, Department 
of Art, University of Illinois, L..D..Harvey,.President Stout Institute, 

For illustrated catalog giving details of all.courses address 


L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institnte. 








UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 26 to AUGUST 6, 1912 


offers college courses for students to make 
up conditions in the following subjects : 


Chemistrv, Domestic Science, Economics and Sotlology 

fuss » English, Frenc History, Lati 
anual Training, Mathematics and Astronomy, a 

Physics. 

Advanced céurses in these subjects may be 

taken to count toward a degree. 

Prepara schoo) students may also make 

up conditions for admission to college in: 

Chemistry, English, French, German, Histo 

Latin, Manua Training, Mathematics, an 

Physics. 


" For Circalar address 


ROBERT J: ALEY, . President 
ORONO, MAINE 








“If these conditions were confined 
to one county the case would-not be 
so diseotraging, but there are’ dozens 
of counties in Kentucky where a simi- 
lar state of affairs exists. The small 
interest manifested in some of the 
schools is not greatly to be wondered 
at, for the buildings are poor, . the 
roads are had, and the whole business 
is largely farcical. 

“The health officer of Adair county 
believes that there should.be ‘a-strict 
compulsory law that will~compél the 
parents and guardians to send their 
children to the public schools.’ The 
trouble with enforcing such a law is 
that in districts innumerable there are 


not sufficient. accommodations for 
housing and instructing the school 
population, and in some districts 
there are no schoolhouses at all. 


There is a musty proverb to the ef- 
fect that you may drive a horse to 
water, but you cannot make him 
drink. It might be amended to the 
extent that the horse cannot be made 
to drink or expected to drink if the 
creek happens to be dry. 

“The simple truth is that the cam- 
paign of education must be pushed all 


Middlebury College 
Summer Session 


JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 


The largest'and most popular teachers” ré- 
sort in Vermont. ted in the Green 
Mountains. Boating, tennis, mountain climb- 
ing, and other outdoor sports. A strong fac- 
ul i, from college and university faculties. 
Valuable coursesin Education, chology, 

Sciences, Mathematics, Art and 


i “Tne Sens Sas. liv! 
penses Very low. 


ane 
ex- 
Write for illustrated took. 
et. Address 


RAYMOND McFARLAND, Director, 
Middiebary, Vermont. 


Dentaute 8 
graduate w 





NEW-YORK- UNIVERSITY 
‘SUMMER SCHOOL, 1912 
One hundred and fifty courses in academic 
and professional work. The attention of 


teachers is jally called to the following 
features of the eighteenth session—July 1— 
tities; MO. f Browa,| Dean B- 
and others ; 0 b . J. Carle- 
es J. Pickett; ELEMENTS OF EDUCA- 

1ONAL OF SOCIAL STATISTICS b 

; Ayres; PLAYGROUNDS AN 
EDUCATIONAL CENTERA by Mr. Lee F. 
THE WIDER USE OF THE 


PRACTICAL WORK IN GA 


MES, FO 
DANCING AND GROUP ORGANIZATION 
by William R. H ° 

For information address 








Geo O. Sprague, New York University 
Waverly Place, New York City 

grat NORMAL SCHOOL, BAIDGeWArEe, 

Mass. For both sexes, For catalegue 


address the Principal, A.C. Borvpex, M. A 





Gogical and technical traini 
the commercial subjects. 
ua¥, Principal. 


STATE SOAR SCHOOL. Baloms forthe pean: 
of teachers of 


. AsBuRyY Pir- 








SAPOLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS, SCOURS, 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 


GARRET. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, D. C., 1845'U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central 


Savings Bank Building 


New York, Nv ¥., 156 Fifth Ave, 
Orangeburg, 8. C., 70:College St. 


2A PARK ST. Sealy 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 





TEA 
THE PARKER "AczEEs 


*« Madison, Wisconsin 


aly Spokane, Washington ** Year 





If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—Iist National Bank Blidg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mgr 





3So. Wabash Av. 


THE AT BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °35%.223 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twen sige 700k. RR! shools 
soared gts Tote ow 


Co one our 


rmanent clients. 
Western 





PROVIDENT WAGHES AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calis 


BOSTON 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg, 


e+ Tenth 


* Greek. Now I 


YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





The Agency. for Qualified Teachers 


We are now in need of hundreds of 
Commercial and Domestic Sc 
may be 
Mi ape pees Bim wey! “ How to A 
laws of of teachers of the 


for a School and Secure Promotion, 
@stern States, free to members. Write us today. 


THE ROCKY HUNT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


ualified teachers for Grades, High Schools, Manual 
ence 
be able ta to put you ina better position than 


positions throughout the entire West. We 
ou would secure thro your own indi. 


with all the 


326-328 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Wa. Rurrer, A. B., Mgr. 








Some New Books 





Title. 
Working One's ane Through College ope 


brueh’s Die Raben ‘Steiner........ 
Selections from Caesa 
= Saree Lo Cousis 


Caesar in 
Rivers 


False 
Folk Fest 
The Boy Scouts Song Book....... 0 





Author. 


Publisher. Price. 


Wilson A.C. new § & Ce., ie 
well & Gilbert The cmillan Co., 
Wright Oxford University Press, *. 


& Eichmann Chas. E. Merrill & Co., “ 
Angell Lon , Green & Co., « 
Fitch Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Atwater “ 


Babcock se ee “ 
©. sree A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 


Ford [Ed.] D.C. Heath & Ce., Boston 
Towle & eo ag 

Mendel ones N. ¥. 
a G.P vaam’s ~ Sons, oe 
Sleeman “ 


$1.00 
- 


miller Houghton Mifflin Co.., 
Blythe orbes & Co., Chicago 


Lowr “ “ oe 
Se B. W.. Huebsch, «Be 
Billhorm Bros., Chicago 


pag diel 











along the line until the people as a 
body are educated to the necessity of 
proyiding’ fodetn ahd “adequate 
school facilities, good houses, and 
capable teachers. When that is done 
che compulsory law properly may be 
enforced—f it is needed.” 


ILLINOIS. 


FREEPORT. According to the 
program committee for the meeting 


of the Stephenson county school of- 
ficials: “It is'a duty of the first.im- 
portance on the part of the teachers 
to be models in personal appearance 
and conduct for the pupils . under 
their care. They are especially en- 
joined to avail themselves of every 
Opportunity to inculcate _neatness, 
promptness, politeness, cheerfulness, 
truthfulness, patriotism, and afl the 
virtues which contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the schodls, ‘the good? of- 


SS Rb 





der of society, and the safety of our 
American citizenship.” 

CHICAGO. The new Girls’ Tech- 
nical high school, the Lucy Flower 
high school, is making an excellent 
beginning. Its popularity is assured. 
The principal, Miss Dora Wells, 
Says :— 

“T was trained to teach Latin and 
am interested in 
cooking, music, drawing, sewing, 
laundry work, and designing. I be- 
lieve that through this work you can 
get as much culture as through the 
academic subjects.” 

Mrs. Young says:— 

“Women must work out their edu- 
cational salvation through the funda- 
mental Occupations for women; they 
lead directly into a form of artistic 
expression; sewing leads to garment 
making, embroidering, and design- 
ing. 


" 
> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued frem page 607.] 








gress at the present session. In the 
general interests of thrift this is 
greatly to be desired. It is an 
American characteristic not to bother 
with small values. The cent was 
long in establishing itself on the Pa- 
cific coast, the prevailing custom be- 
ing to take no account of values un- 
der a nickel. But Canada, Peru, and 
Paraguay are the only governments 
besides our own which have no coin 
between one-cent pieces and five-cent 
pieces, and Canada, Argentina, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay are the only countries be- 
sides the United States which have 
no coins approximately equal to or 
less than a half cent. The United 
States coined half cents up to 1857, 
and three-cent pieces and two-cent 
pieces up to 1890. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 


The Madero government is at last 
directing its forces with a good deal 
of effectiveness against the rebels, 
and is carrying on a vigorous cam- 
paign, under the leadership of General 
Huerta, with the aim of crushing the 
insurgent movement in the North 
and cutting the rebels off from their 
sources of munitions and provisions. 
According to the newspaper reports, 
there does not seem to be much dif- 
ference in the numbers of the op- 
posing forces, but the government 
troops are clearly better organized 
and equipped. The rebels systemati- 
cally loot and sack whatever towns 
they occupy, and leave a trail of 
devastation behind them as they fall 
back before the federals. 


, 
> 





“A man tried to pick my pockets 
yesterday in the street, but my wife 
prevented him.” 

“How? Did she 


scream?” 
“Neither. She wasn’t there, but 
she had been through my pockets 


first.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


hold him or 
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BOSTON THEATRES 








a” 





B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


As the summer time is the popular 
period for relaxation, B. F. Keith has 
attempted to follow out this idea in 
© the selection of his warm weather at- 
= ¢ractions. The two principal features 
~ are ‘Trixie Friganza and Dorothy 

Rogers and company, both of whom 

are new to Boston vaudeville patrons. 

“For her vaudeville tour Miss Frig- 

anza has secured a strong repertoire 

if new and original songs. Another 

Maughing feature will be the-first ap- 
"pearance of Dorothy Rogers and her 
\ company in a funny farce-comedy en- 
titled “Babies a la Carte.” This sketch 
deals with a mix-up in offspring that 
leads to all manner of ludicrous situ- 
ations. 
 -Ghick Sale, the impersonator, in his 
country school entertainment. Sale 
impersonates a dozen different char- 
“acters éncountered on a visit to a lit- 
“le district school on examination 

day. Others will be the Three Lyres, 
liveliest of musical acts; Klutings’ 
animals, with his trained cats, dogs, 
tabbits, and pigeons; Cummings and 
Gladyings, novelty entertainers; the 
Flying Russells, two daring aerial 
wonders; and others. 
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THE MAGAZINES 


et —The May St. Nicholas is full of 
» $pring sunshine, with a full-page re- 
Be production of Sydney Kendrick’s 
is “Springtime,” Helen Ward Bank’s 
a cheery story of “Deborah’s Change 
aa of Heart,” and much spring verse. 
B Two serials, Ralph Henry Barbour’s 
“Crofton Chums” and Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland’s “The Knights of the 
Golden Spur,” come to their ending 
Be: to the regret of all their readers— 
> but the other serials, “The Lucky 
Sixpence,” “The Townsend Twins— 
Camp Directors” and “The Lady. of 
the Lane” grow in interest. An ar- 
ticle which the fathers and big broth- 
érs will read with eagerness and en- 
thusiasm, as well as lads of all ages, 
in the May St. Nicholas is Christy 
WMathewson’s racily told story of 
“How I Became a Big League 
Pitcher,” in which he urges the prime 
importance of control in pitching. 
“No man,” he repeats more than 
once, “was ever a big leaguer long 
without it (control).” 





—The June Woman’s Home Com- 
panion contains an article, “The 
Vanishing Husband,” by Mary 
Heaton Vorse, which presents an ex- 
traordinarily clear explanation § of 
why it is that men like to get away 
from women and enjoy each other's 
Society. The main contention in the 
atticle is that men can get along 
Without their women folks, but 

4 Women cannot get along without 
° men. It is an article full of able and 
at times humorous observations. 
The June issue also contains a sketch 
of “Princess Pat” of Connaught; 
an account of the recent dramatiza- 
tion of “Little Women”; a descrip- 
tion of what has been done in New 
York city toward reducing the death 
Tate of small children; and a report 
the progress made in this country 
ard the accomplishment of a sane 
fourth of July. 




































Still another feature ‘will be | 


: TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
is one of our very best seasons and 1912 is no exception tothe rale. 


EARLY MAY Superintendent Congdon of Northampton, Massachusetts, wrote us May, 
ivi2, to recommend a man for a grammar principalship. On our advice he visited a 
Bucknell man with five years’ experience and also a@ norma! diploma who was teaching 
at Poultmey, Vermont. He liked him and appointed him at $1,000. Superintendent 
Hervey of Auburr, New York, axked us to recommend a man to teach Latin and Geom- 
etry in the high school. We recommended a Hamilton man whom we sent two years ago 
to teach the classics in the Warren, Ohio, High school. He was telegraphed to come for 

rsohai interview, which he did, and was appointed at $1200 Dr. Bliss of the New 
altz, New York, Normai wrote INTERSTATE of Art We recommended a Pratt 
asking us to recommend a teach r graduate teachipg Art im the state 
normal school at Castleton, Vermont. After a rsonal interview she was appointed at 
$900. Mr. Sherman, Superintendent of Schools, En lewood, New Jersey, askea us to rec~ 
ommend a teacher for third grade. We recommended an (swego graduate teaching in the 
at ge grades at Fulton, New York. She was appointed st $700 Principal Hood of 

insted, Connecticut, asked us to recommend @ teacker of French and German for his 
high school.’ We recommende’l a superior Smith graduate with foreign travel to her 
credit, who was iggy g French and German at Gloversville, New York Mr. Hood 








visited herat work and engaged her. These are a few expmples of our 
recommendation work. Do you want. to be in lime for the later May 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSH, N. Y¥. 
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TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 


™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM. 0, PRATT Mer. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY invroduces to Colleges. 


and FOREIGN  superwr Professors, Principals, Assistants, “e 
e-nesses, fr every REIGN. ot eotrnction; recommends good Schools to Sipenta. Cail pad 


or address 
firs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1888 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY {iin Square, Nor York, Es. tae 


shert netice for high — positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph om 
ee. 


Phome. No advance 
with gooa general education wanted for department wor? im- 
PECIALISTS ae ee and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some opgeoens sya 
tem of music and drawing pod apy ns oy Be to $70 per month For furt 
information, address THE TEACH ERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & ©CO.-., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 














SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE B.SAB1InN 
Pres, Sec, and Treas, 

Du each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 


and in Minnesota, North and Scuth Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4.2°ccccor stress mosten 


Send for Agency Manual menttoning this publication. 


E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A —— agency for superiog 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to schoo! off cialis 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3253 Fifth Avenue, New York, NW. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Clrapel &t., Albany, N. ¥. 
TEACHERS . THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
° be filed in the Middle Wert during the coming 


year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


A COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 


Our “‘placing service” is unique in the educational field. Wedo not cend 
PLACING you printed notification blanks telling you to ‘‘go after” vacancies or ru- 
mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 




















experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Buliding, Denver, Colo. 


Kindly send me your booklet,““A Placing Agency for Teachers: The 
Way it Works.’’ 








upon — qualifications, oats ny ration, persovality, credentials and 


Address ins 
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“THE NFW ENGLAND PARTY 


journeying to the meeting of 


The N. E. A, at Chicago in July 


will be in charge of F. H. Parmer, A. B., A. M., Editor of Education. 


An attractive itinerary has been carefully worked out. Features as follows : 


A Special train of Pullman Sleepers and Dining car, each passenger to have a half 
section, with double berth. 


Leave Boston in this train known as “ The New England Special,” Saturday, July 6, at~ 
7.30 P. M. 


Sunday en route along the shores of the St. Lawrence River. 


Monday, July 8th, to Friday, 12th, at the Fiftieth Annual Convention of the N. E. A. 


Headquarters at the New Sherman House. Rooms only, with private bath, assigned 
for the entire stay. Meals a [a carte. 


Special Pullman train, via Grand Trunk Railroad; Friday, July 12, 4.28 P. M. 


Saturday at Niagara Falls, Imperial Hotel,-for breakfast, luncheon and dinner. All the 
attractions of the falls visited during the day. 


7. Sunday, July 14, at Montreal, headquarters at Queen’s Hotel 
8. 


** New England Special” train leaves Montreal 8.30 P.M. Arrives Boston 8.05 A. M. 
Monday, July 15. 


g. Optional return through the Thousand Isles. 
10. Optional side trip to Quebec. 


Everything first class. Prices very low. Booklet, fully illustrated and giving all 
particulars, sent free on application. Address 


Publishers of Education 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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June 13, 1912 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A. E. WINSHIP, LL. D., Editor 


ANNUAL CONVENTION NUMBER 
OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF PRINCIPALS 


School principals the country over, representirg thiity cities erd fifteen states, have 
given us their opinions for publication. 


This symposium will be vital and significant. It will.attract as much attention as did 
our Superintendents Number of December, 1911. 


Three of the twelve points upon which opinions are expressed follow : — 

How much initiative should the principal have ? 

Should the superintendent go ovér the principal's head in dealing with teachers? 
To what extent should the principal control teachers’ dismissals ? 

Preparation, salaries, and textbook selection are other points discussed. 




















Send Orders in Advance 5 Cents a Copy 





NEW HNGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 




















